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He had invited me to his home, and I had been 
made to relate all that had happened to us 
during our long entombment in the shaft. 
Everyone wanted to keep me at Varses. 

* I will find you a pick/ Uncle Gaspard 
said to me, * and we shall be always to- 
gether/ 

* If you would like a situation in the 
offices/ the engineer said, * I will give you 
one/ 

Uncle Gaspard thought it quite natural 
that I should return to the mine into which 
he himself was soon to descend with all the 
indifference of those who are accustomed to 
face danger every day ; but I, who had 
neither his indifference nor his courage, was 
in no way inclined to resume the occupation 
of truck-man. The mine was very beautiful, 
and very curious. I was glad to have seen 
one, but I had seen enough of it, and I did 
not feel the slightest desire to return to a 
shaft. 

I felt myself choking at the very thought ; 
I was certainly not made for underground 
toil. Life in the free air, with the sky over- 
head, even a snowy sky, would suit me better. 
This is what I explained to Uncle Gaspard, 
and to the magister, the former of whom was 
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surprised, the latter grieved, by my want of 
inclination to work in the mines ; Carrory, 
whom I met, told me that I was a coward. 

I could not excuse myself to the engineer 
on the plea that I did not wish to work under 
ground, since he was proposing to employ me 
in his offices, and to instruct me if I would 
attend to his lessons ; I preferred to tell him 
the whole truth, and did so. 

* So you like open-air life,' he said ; ' ad- 
venture and freedom I I have no right to 
gainsay you, my boy. Go your way.' 

It was true that I liked out-door life. I 
had never been more convinced of that than 
during my imprisonment in the shaft. It is 
not for nothing that one accustoms one's self 
to go where one wills, to do what one wishes, 
to be one's own master. 

While they were trying to retain me at 
Varses, Mafctia had seemed gloomy and pre- 
occupied, I had questioned him about it, 
and he had always replied that he was the 
same as usual ; and it was only when I told 
him that we were to set out in three days 
that he acknowledged the reason of this sad- 
ness, flinging himself on my neck. 

* Then you will not desert me ?' he cried. 
At this I gave him a good thump, to te.^^\v 

4S— ^ 
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him to doubt me again ; partly also to hide 
the emotion which this friendly cry had wrung 
from my heart. Because it was friendship 
only which had evoked this cry, and not in- 
terest. Mattia did not need me to make a 
living; he was perfectly capable of earning 
his bread single-handed. 

To tell the truth, he had natural abilities 
for that which I did not possess in the same 
degree ; very far from it. To begin, he was 
more skilful at playing on all instruments, 
at singing, dancing, and personating all 
kinds of characters. And then he was much 
better able than I was to induce the ' dis- 
tinguished company,' as Vitalis used to say, 
to put their hands in their pockets. Merely 
by his smile, his soft eyes, his white teeth, 
his frank manner, he touched the least gene- 
rously disposed hearts ; and without asking 
for anything, he inspired people with a desire 
to give — they took pleasure in pleasing him. 
This was so true, that during his short ex- 
pedition with Capi, while I was engaged 
as truck-man^ he had managed to amass 
eighteen francs, a very considerable sum. 

One hundred and twenty-eight francs that 
we had in the money-box, and the eighteen 
francs gained by Mattia, made a total of one 
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hundred and forty-six francs. We only wanted 
then four francs to buy the cow. 

Though I did not want to work in the 
mines, it was not without regret that I left 
Varses. I had to part with Alexis, with 
Uncle Gaspard, and with the magister ; but 
it was my fate to be separated from those 
whom I loved and who entertained affection 
for me. 

' Onward 1' 

With harp on shoulder, and knap on back, 
here we are again on the wide roads, with 
joyful Capi rolling himself in the dust. 

I confess that it was not without a feeling 
of satisfaction that, when we had left Varses, 
I stamped my foot on the firm road, which re- 
sounded differently from the muddy soil of 
the mine. The blessed sun — the trees ! 

Before our departure, Mattia and I had 
examined our guide-book for some time ; for 
I had taught him to read the map, and 
he no longer fancied that the distances were 
not greater for the legs which make the 
journey than for the finger which traces on 
the map from one place to another. After 
having weighed well the for and against, we 
had decided that instead of turning directly 
to Ussel, and from that to Chavanon, we 
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would pass through Clermont, which would 
not lengthen our journey much, and which 
would give us the advantage of exploring the 
watering-places just now so full of invalids — 
St. Nectaire, Mont Dord, Royat, La Bour- 
boule. Whilst I had been engaged as truck- 
man, Mattia had met, in his excursion, a man 
with bears, who was on his road to these places, 
where he said there was money to be made ; 
and Mattia wanted to make some more money, 
finding that a hundred and fifty francs was not 
enough to buy a cow. The more money we 
had, the finer the cow would be ; the finer the 
cow, the more pleased Mother Barberin ; and 
the more pleased Mother Barberin, the 
greater happiness should we feel. 

It was necessary, therefore, that we should 
go to Clermont. On the way from Paris to 
Varses I had begun to give Mattia lessons, 
teaching him to read, and imparting to him 
also the first elements of music. Between 
Varses and Clermont I continued my lessons. 
It may have been that I was not a very good 
master — which is highly probable ; or that 
Mattia was not a good pupil — which is also 
possible : but the fact was, that the progress 
in reading was slow and difficult, just as I 
have said. 
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Mattia seemed to apply himself thoroughly, 
and to fasten his eyes on the book ; but he 
would read all sorts of fantastic things, which 
did more honour to his imagination than to 
his attention. Sometimes impatience over- 
came me, and striking the book, I cried out with 
rage that his head was certainly very thick. 

Without any resentment he used to look aj; 
me with his large soft eyes, smiling. 

' That is true,' he said ; ' it ovA.y feels when 
some one knocks on it. Garofoli, who was no 
fool, found that out at once.^ 

How could I continue angry after such 
^ reply ? I laughed, and we went on with 
the lesson. But we had not the same diffi- 
culties with the music, and from the begin- 
ning Mattia had made such astonishing and 
remarkable progress, that very soon he began 
to surprise me by his questions ; then, having 
surprised, he embarrassed me, and finally he 
had nonplussed me to such a degree that I 
had to shut up. And he was unsparing of his 
questions, this pupil of mine. 

* Why is not the music all written in the 
same key V 

' Why do they use sharps going up, and 
flats coming down V 

*Why do not the first and the last bars 
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of a piece always contain the full number of 
the regular time T 

* Why is a violin tuned more on some notes 
than on others ?' 

To this last question I had replied with 
dignity, that as the violin was not my instru- 
ment, I had never been concerned to know 
how it ought or ought not to be tuned ; and 
Mattia had no answer to make. 

But this mode of getting out of a difficulty 
was no use to me to deal with questions like 
those relating to keys or flats : they applied 
simply to music, and to the theory of music. 
I was professor of music, professor of sol- 
feggio. I must reply properly, or I should 
have lost, as I well knew, my authority and 
prestige. When I did not know what to 
answer, I extricated myself from the difficulty 
as Uncle Gaspard did when I asked him 
what was charhon de terre — ^he told me calmly 
that it was charhon which was found in the 
earth. 

With no less assurance I replied to Mattia, 
when I had no explanation to give him : 

' That is so, because it is right ; it is the 
rule/ 

Mattia was not of a disposition calculated 
to rebel against me, only he had a way of 
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looking at me with his mouth and eyes wide 
open, which put me out of conceit with my- 
self. 

Three days after we lefl Varses, when he 
put a question to me of this kind, instead of 
answering his * Why ' with ' I don't know,* I 
answered magnificently, * Because it is so/ 

Then he seemed preoccupied, and the whole 
day long I could scarcely extract a word 
from him ; which was a most unusual circum- 
staiice, as he was always ready to laugh and 
chatter. 

I pressed him to such a degree that he 
spoke at last. 

' Certainly,' he said, * you are a good 
master ; and indeed I think no one would 
have taught me as you have all that I 
have learned — but ' 

He stopped. 

' What then V 

* But there are, perhaps, some things that 
you do not know — that is the case with the 
most learned people, is it not ? Then, when 
you answer me, ''That is so, because it is 
so," there may, perhaps, be other reasons to 
give which you do not give because they 
have not been given to you. Then, reasoning 
in this way, I say to myself that if you would 
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we might perhaps buy — oh I quite cheaply — 
a book which would contain the principles of 
music' 

' That is true/ 

* Isn't it ? I thought that you would agree 
with me, because you cannot really know all 
that is in the books, since you did not learn 
from them.' 

' A good master is worth more than the best 
book.' 

* What you say induces me to speak to you 
on another subject. If you will let me, I 
was going to ask for a lesson from a real 
master — only one — and then he would surely 
tell all that I don't know.' 

' Why didn't you take this lesson from a 
real master when you were by yourself 1' 

' Because real masters need to be paid ; and 
I should not have liked to take the price of 
this lesson from your money.' 

It had wounded me to hear Mattia speak 
in this way of a real master ; but my foolish 
vanity gave way before these last words. 

' You are too good a boy,' I i^aid to him. 
' My money is yours, since you earn it as 
well as I do — very often better. You shall 
take as many lessons as you like, and I will 
take them with you.' 
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Then I added bravely this confession of 
my ignorance : 

' In that way I, too, shall be able to learn 
much that I don't know.' 

The master, the real master whom we 
wanted, was not a village fiddler, but an 
artist — a great artist such as is only found in 
important towns. The map informed me 
that the most important town to be found on 
the way to Clermont was Mende. Mende 
was really a large town. I did not know 
this ; but as the characters in which it is 
marked on the map gave it this importance, 
I could not do less than believe it. 

It was then decided that at Mende we 
should go to the great expense of a music- 
lesson ; for though our receipts were very 
«mall in the dreary. mountains of the Lozere, 
where the villages were few and ]K)or, I did 
not like to delay Mattia's pleasure longer. 

We arrived at last at Mende, after having 
traversed the whole extent of the causse 
Mdjean, which is indeed the most desolate 
and miserable country in the world : un- 
w^ooded, unwatered, and barren ; without 
villages or inhabitants ; with nothing of life 
alive about it — immense, gloomy solitudes, 
which can have no charms for any but tko^e^ 
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who pass swiftly through them in carriages. 
As it had been dark for several hours, we 
could not go to take our lesson that evening ; 
besides, we were half dead with fatigue. 

However, Mattia was so anxious to know 
if Mende — which did not seem to him to be 
so important a town as I had said — possessed 
a music-master, that while supping I asked 
the landlady of the inn at which we had 
halted, whether there was a good musician in 
the town who gave lessons. 

She repUed that she was surprised at our 
question. 

' Then we did not know M. Espinassous ?* 

' We have come a great distance,' I said. 

^ A very great distance, eh ?' 

' From Italy/ answered Mattia. 

Then her astonishment subsided, and she 
seemed to allow that coming from so far off 
we might not have heard of M. Espinassous ; 
but certainly if we had only come from Lyons 
or Marseilles, she would not have continued to 
talk to people so ill educated as not to have 
heard of M. Espinassous. 

' I hope we have hit on the right thing,' I 
said to Mattia in Italian. 

And my partner's eyes lit up. Surely 
M. Espinassous would answer all his ques- 
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tions at once ; he would not be unequal to 
explaining the reasons which urged the use 
of flats in descending, and sharps in going up 
the scale. 

I began to fear. Would so celebrated an 
artist consent to give a lesson to poor mortals 
like ourselves ? 

^ Is M. Espinassous very busy ?' I said, 

^ Oh yes ; I am sure he is very busy. Why 
shouldn't he be ?' 

* Do you think he would receive us to- 
morrow morning V 

' I am sure of it. He receives everyone ; 
that is, if they have money in their pockets.' 

When we understood it in this Ught we 
were reassured ; and before we went to sleep 
we discussed for a long time, in spite of 
fatigue, all the questions which we would put 
to this illustrious professor next day. 

After having made a careful toilet — that 
is to say, a toilet of cleanliness, the only 
one that we could allow ourselves, as we had 
no clothes but those on our backs — we took 
our instruments, Mattia his violin and I my 
harp, and set out in search of M. Espinassous' 
house. Capi, according to custom, wanted 
to come with us ; but we fastened him up in 
the innkeeper's stable, not thinking that it 
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looked well to present ourselves with a dog 
at the house of the most celebrated musician 
in Mende. 

When we arrived before the house which 
had been pointed out to ud as that of the 
professor, we thought we had made a mis- 
take; for in front of the house hung two 
little copper shaving-dishes, ^and shaving had 
never been taught by a music-master. 

As we were standing to look at this shop- 
frontage, which had all the appearance of be- 
longing to a barber, a woman passed, and we 
stopped her to ask where M. Espinassous lived. 

* There,' she said, pointing out the barber's 
shop. 

After all, why should not a professor of 
music live at a barber's ? 

We entered. The shop was divided into 
two equal parts : in the one on the right were 
to be seen on shelves, brushes, combs, pots of 
pomade, and cakes of soap ; in the one on the 
left, on a bench or against the wall, were 
lying or leaning musical instruments — violins, 
cornets-ii- piston, key-bugles. 

^ M. Espinassous ?* asked Mattia. 

A sharp little man, who was in the act of 
shaving a peasant seated in a chair, answered, 
chirping like a bird : 
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* I am he.' 

I cast a glance at Mattia to tell him that 
a barber-musician was not the man we wanted 
to give us our lesson, and that it would be 
throwing our money away to apply to him ; 
but instead of understanding and obeying me, 
Mattia went and sat down deliberately on a 
chair. 

' Would you mind cutting my hair when 
you have shaved monsieur ?' said he. 

' Certainly, young man ; and I will shave 
you too, if you like/ 

^ Thank you,' said Mattia ; ^ not to-day : 
when I am passing again.' 

I was overcome at Mattia's assurance. He 
gave me a side-glance, as much as to say that 
I must wait a moment before I got vexed. 

Soon Espinassous had finished shaving the 
peasant, and he came, towel in hand, to cut 
Mattia's hair. 

'Monsieur,' said Mattia, while the towel 
was being tied under his chin, * we have been 
having a discussion, my comrade and 1 ; and 
as we know that you are a celebrated musician, 
we think that you will be able to give us 
your opinion about something that puzzles 
us.' 

I understood what Mattia was driving at^ 
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First he wanted to see if this barber-musician 
was able to answer his questions ; then, in 
the event of his replies being satisfactory, he 
would have had his music-lesson for the price 
of having his hair cut. Certainly Mattia was 
a rogue t 

^ Why/ asked Mattia, ' is the violin tuned 
on certain notes, and not on others ?* 

I thought that the hairdresser, who pre- 
cisely at that moment was in the act of pass- 
ing the comb through Mattia's long hair, was 
going to make a reply of the same nature as 
mine ; and I was already laughing softly when 
he began : 

' The second string on the left of the in- 
strument giving the la to the normal scale, 
the other strings should be tuned in such a 
manner that they may give the notes from 
fifth to fifth ; that is, sol^ fourth string ; re, 
third ; Za, second ; mi, first or treble string.' 

It was not I who laughed ; it was Mattia. 
Was he amusing himself at my bewilderment 
or merely delighted at knowing what he 
had wished to learn ? What could be the 
meaning of his fits of laughter ? 

As for me, I remained open-mouthed, 
looking at this hairdresser, who, twisting 
round Mattia, and snipping away with his 
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scissors all the time, delivered this little 
discourse which seemed so wonderful to 
me. 

* Well,' he said, suddenly halting before me, 
* I am very sure that it was not my little 
client who was wrong.' 

As long as the hair-cutting lasted, Mattia 
poured forth his questions; and to everything 
that he asked, the barber replied with the 
same ease and the same certainty as about 
the violin. 

But after having answered in this way, he 
began to question us himself, and very soon 
he knew what notion we had had in coming 
to him. Thereupon he gave vent to peals of 
laughter. 

* What good little chaps 1' he said ; ' how 
ftinny they are !' 

Then he wished Mattia, who was evi- 
dently much funnier than I was, to play 
him a piece ; and Mattia, taking up his 
violin, bravely began to execute a waltz. 

^ And thou dost not know a note of music ?* 
cried the hairdresser, clapping his hands and 
calling Mattia ^ thou' as if he had known him 
for ever so long. 

I have said that there were instruments 
lying on a bench, and others which were 

VOL. III. 44. 
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leaning against the wall. Mattia, having 
finished his violin piece, took a clarionet. 

* I play the clarionet, too/ said he, * and 
the cornet-Jt-piston.' 

^ Go on I play T cried Espinassous. 

And Mattia played a piece on each of these 
instruments. 

^ This gamin is a prodigy 1' cried Espinas- 
sous ; ^ if you like to stay with me, I will 
make a great musician of you. You hear? 
a great musician I In the morning you shall 
shave the customers with me, and all the rest 
of the day I shall have you practising. And 
do not think that I am not a master capable of 
instructing you because I am a barber. One 
must live, eat, drink, and sleep, and that is the 
use of the razor. As for shaving the people, 
Jasmin is none the less the greatest poet of 
France for doing that. Agen has Jasmin. 
Mende has Espinassous.' 

On hearing the end of this discourse I 
looked at Mattia. What would be his 
reply? Was I going to lose my friend, my 
comrade, my brother, as I had lost in turn 
all whom I had loved? My heart sank. 
However, I did not give way to this feeling. 
The situation resembled, up to a certain 
point, that in which I had found myself 
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with Vitalis when Mrs. Milligan had asked 
to keep me with her. I would not have 
to reproach myself as Vitalis had. 

* Think only of yourself, Mattia/ I said, in 
a faltering voice. 

But he came to me quickly, and taking my 
hand : 

* Leave my friend 1 I could never do it 1 
Thank you, monsieur.' 

Espinassous insisted^ saying that when 
Mattia should have mastered his first course, 
means would be found to send him to 
Toulouse, then to Paris to the Conservatoire ; 
but Mattia still answered : 

' Leave Kemi — never 1' 

' Well, then, gaming I am disirous of doing 
something for you/ said Espinassous. * I 
would like to give you a book which will 
teach you what you do not know.' 

And he began to search in some drawers. 
After some time he found a book entitled 
' Theory of Music' It was very old, well- 
worn, very rusty ; but what matter ? 

Then, taking a pen, he wrote on the first 
page : * Presented to a child who, when he 
becomes an artist, will remember the hair- 
dresser of Mende.' 

I do not know whether there were t\i^\^ 

44—^ 
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other professors of music besides the barber 
EspinassouS; but such was the one with 
whom I became acquainted, and whom 
neither Mattia nor myself have ever for- 
gotten. 







CHAPTER YIII. 

THE prince's cow. 



LOVED Mattda very much when 
we arrived at Hende ; but when 
we departed from that town I 
loved him still more. Is there anything 
better, anything sweeter in friendship than 
to know that we are loved by those whom 
we love ? 

And what greater proof could Mattia have 
given me of his affection than to refuse 
Espinassous' proposal as he had done ; that 
is, ease, security, good Uving, present in- 
struction and future fortune, to share my 
adventurous and precarious existence, with- 
out a future, and perhaps without a to- 
morrow 1 
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I could not tell him before Espinassous the 
emotion which his cry, 'Leave my friend T had 
excited in me ; but when we had departed I 
took his hand, and pressing it : 

' You know/ I said to him, * that between 
us it is for life and until death I* 

He began to smile, looking at me with his 
great eyes. 

' I knew that before to-day,' he said. 

Mattia, who had up to this been but 
little given to reading, made surprising 
progress the day on which he read Kuhn's 
* Theory of Music/ Unfortunately, I could 
not make him work as much as I wished 
and as he desired himself, because we were 
obliged to walk from morning to night, 
taking long journeys to get as fast as possible 
out of the districts of Lozcre and Auvergne, 
which are not very hospitable to singers and 
musicians. In these poor territories the 
peasant earns little, and is not disposed to 
put his hand in his pocket; ho listens 
with a placid air as long as we care to play ; 
but when he foresees that the collection is 
about to begin, he goes off, or he shuts his 
door. 

At last, by way of St. Flour and Issoire, 
we arrived at the watering-places which were 
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the object of our expedition, and it turned 
out, fortunately, that the accounts of the 
bear-showman were true. At Bourboule, 
and above all at Mont Dord, we took in good 
sums of money. 

To do him justice, I must say that they 
were due chiefly to Mattia, to his skill, his 
tact. As for me, when I saw the people 
assembled, I used to take my harp and set 
to, playing my best, indeed, but with a certain 
amount of indifference. Mattia did not follow 
this primitive fashion. It was not enough 
for him that the people should be collected 
around him. Before taking his violin or his 
cornet-k-piston, he used to study his public, 
and he did not take long to see whether he 
would play or not, and especially what he 
should play. 

In Garofoli's school, who had to a great 
extent exploited public charity, he had 
learned all the refinements of that very diffi- 
cult art of forcing people's generosity or sym- 
pathies ; and the first time that I had met 
him in his garret in the Rue de Lourcine, he 
had astonished me very much by explaining 
the reasons which urged passers-by to put 
their hands in their pockets ; but he made 
me wonder still more when I saw him.^»\j>Ncs^- 
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It was in the watering-places that he 
brought all his skill to bear on the Parisian 
public, his old patrons whom he had learned 
to know, and whom he found again there. 

' Attention/ he would say to me, when we 
saw a young lady in mourning coming to- 
wards us in the Capucin avenues ; ' we must 
play something sad, try to move her and 
make her think of the lost one. If she cries, 
our fortune is made.' 

And we set ourselves to play such solemn 
movements that it was actually heart- 
rending. 

In the promenades in the suburbs of Mont 
Dor^ there are places called salons. These 
are thickets of trees curiously arranged, 
under the shade of which the bathers come 
to spend hours in the open air. Mattia 
studied the public of these salonSj and it was 
according to his observations that we arranged 
our programme. 

When we saw seated on a chair a melancholy 
invalid, pale, glassy -eyed, hollow -cheeked, 
we took care not to station ourselves 
brutally in front of him, to snatch him from 
his sad thoughts. We began to play at a 
distance from him, as if we were playing for 
ourselves only, and applying ourselves con- 
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scientiously to it. We were watching him out 
of the corners of our eyes. If he looked at us 
angrily, we went away ; if he seemed to listen 
with pleasure, we drew nearer then, and Capi 
could present his bowl fearlessly ; he need not 
be afraid of being sent off with a kick. 

But it was with children, above all, that 
Mattia had the most fruitful success ; he 
made them dance with his fiddle, and his 
smile made them laugh, even when they were 
in a bad humour. How did he manage it ? 
I did not know. But so it was ; he pleased 
them, and they liked him. 

The result of our campaign was truly mar- 
vellous : all expenses paid, we had pretty soon 
laid by sixty-eight francs. 

Sixty-eight francs, and one hundred and 
forty-six that we had in our box, that made 
two hundred and fourteen francs. The time 
had come to set out without further delay for 
Chayanon, taking jUssel as we went, for we 
had been told that an important cattle-fair 
was to be held there. 

A fair 1 that was our chance ! We would 
be able to buy this famous cow of which we 
had so often spoken, and for which we had 
.so rigidly economised. 

Up to this we had had only the pleasvixe^ 
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tail or horns. In one of the tales which we 
liad heard, a veterinarian had played a terrible 
part, but it was in relation to the cattle- 
dealer. If we took a veterinarian to help us, 
that would certainly be expensive, but how 
much our minds would be relieved thereby. 

In the midst of our embarrassment, we 
made up our minds to do so, which appeared, 
viewed from all sides, to be the wisest course 
for us ; and then we continued our journey 
with light hearts. 

It is not far from Mont Dord to Ussel ; we 
took two days to accomplish the journey, and 
arrived at an early hour in Ussel. 

I was, so to say. in my native country 
there. It was in Ussel that I had appeared 
in public for the first time as Monsieur Joli 
Cceur s servant ; and it was in Ussel, too, that 
Vitalis had bought me my first pair of shoes, 
the hobnailed shoes which had been such a 
happiness to me. 

Poor Joli Coeur I with his fine English 
general's uniform, he was gone ; and Zerbino 
and gentle Dolce were missing also. Poor 
Vitalis was lost to me ; never again should I 
see him marching with his head held back 
and his chest extended, as he used to, to a 
waltz tune played on his shrill fife. 
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Two only were left of the six of us-7-Capi 
and I. The thought made me melancholy 
as I entered Ussel. I kept fancying that 
at every street-corner I would see Vitalis' 
broad-brimmed hat, and that I should hear 
again the word of command that my ears 
used to be so familiar with — * Forward T 

The second-hand shop to which Vitalis had 
taken me to attire me as an artist luckily 
presented itself to my view in time to drive 
away my sad thoughts. There it was, just as 
I had seen it when first I descended its three 
slippery steps. The same braided coat which 
had excited my admiration was dangling there 
before the door still, and the same old guns 
and lamps were spread out in the window. 

I pointed out also the place where I had 
made my first appearance as Joli Cceur's 
servant. Capi recognised it too, and wagged 
his tail. 

After depositing our knapsacks and instru- 
ments at the hotel where I had lodged with 
Vitalis, we set out in search of a veterinarian. 

When we had found one, and made known 
our wishes to him, he laughed in our 
faces. 

' There are no learned cows in the country,' 
he said. 
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* It is not to perform tricks, but to give 
good milk that we want a cow/ 

* And she must have a real tail/ added 
Mattia, whom the idea of a false tail greatly 
disturbed. 

' Last of all, Mr. Veterinarian, we have come 
to ask you to give us the benefit of your 
skill, to prevent our being cheated by the cow- 
dealers.* 

I said this with my best imitation of the 
grand air Vital is used to so well assume when 
he wanted to win people over. 

' And what the mischief do you want a cow 
for ?' asked the veterinarian. 

I explained shortly what my wishes were 
in the matter. 

* You are good fellows/ said he ; * to-morrow 
I will go with you to the market, and I pro- 
mise you that the cow I shall select shall 
have no false tail.' 

' Nor false horns ?' said Mattia. 

* Nor false horns. It shall be a good cow, 
and a pretty one too ; but to buy it you must 
be able to pay for it.' 

Without answering, I untied a handker- 
chief in which our treasure was fastened 
up. 
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* Perfectly correct. Come to-morrow morn- 
ing at seven, and call for me/ 

*And how much will you charge us, 
monsieur ? 

* Nothing at all. Do you think I would 
take any money from such good boys as 
your 

I did not know how to thank this kind 
good man ; but Mattia had an idea. 

* Monsieur, do you like music f he 
asked. 

* Very much, my boy.' 

' And you go to bed early ? 

This seemed inconsequent enough. How- 
ever, the veterinarian was kind enough to 
answer literally : 

' When nine o'clock strikes.' 

'Thank you, monsieur. At seven in the 
morning, then.' 

I guessed Mattia's idea. 

' You mean to give the veterinarian a con- 
cert, then 1' 

* Just that. A serenade, when he is going 
to bed. People do that for those whom they 
like/ 

* It is a first-rate idea. Let us go back to 
the inn and practise up the pieces we will 
play for him. No need to bother ourselves 
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for the public ; they pay us, but when we 
pay ourselves, we must do Our best.' 

At two or three minutes before nine, we 
were at the veterinarian s house. Mattia had 
his vioHn, and I had my harp. The street 
was dark, for as the moon was to rise about 
nine, they had not lighted the lamps. The 
shops were shut, and there were but few 
people about. 

At the fii"st stroke of nine we began to- 
gether, and our instruments sounded in thin 
narrow silent street as if it were the best 
concert-room. The windows opened, and we 
saw night-capped and hooded heads appear. 
Window after window opened, and their oc- 
cupants hailed each other, surprised. 

Our friend the veterinarian lived in a house 
at one corner of which was formed a graceful 
turret. One of the windows of this turret 
opened, and he leaned out to see who was 
playing. He recognised us, no doubt, for he 
signed to us to stop. 

' I will open the door and let you into the 
garden to play there,' he said. 

Immediately after the door was opened for 
us. 

'You are good boys,' he said, shaking 
hands with each of us, ' but are very hair- 
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brained. Do you not know that the sergent 
de ville could take you up for creating noc- 
turnal disturbance in the public streets ?' 

The concert began again in the garden, 
which was not very large, but was very 
prettily arranged, and had a summer-house 
covered with climbing plants. As the vete- 
rinarian was married and had several children, 
we soon had an audience gathered round us. 
They Kghted candles in the summer-house, 
and we played until past ten o'clock. When 
one piece was done, they applauded and asked 
for another. 

If the veterinarian had not turned us out, I 
think we might have played, at the children's 
request, the whole night. 

* Let them go home to bed,' he said ; * they 
have to be here to-morrow morning at seven.' 

But before we left he gave us a supper, 
which was very welcome. After this, by 
way of thanks, Capi played some of his 
most amusing tricks, to the dehght of the 
children. It was nearly midnight when we 
got away. 

The following day Ussel, which was so 
quiet at night, was full of noise and bustle. 
Before daybreak we could hear from our 
room an incessant noise of carts roUing over 

VOL. III. 4^ 
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the pavement, mingled with the neighing of 
horses^ the bellowing of cattle and the bleating 
of sheep ; and above it all, the cries of the 
country people coming in for the fair. 

When we went downstairs the yard of 
the inn was crowded with carts ])acked closely 
together, and from the vehicles in process of 
arrival, peasants, dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, were busy swinging their wives down 
to the ground. Once on terra firma, each 
one gave herself a shake to put her skirts 
into proper trim. 

Out in the street a livint' sea was flowing 
towards the fair. As it was only six o'clock, 
we thought we might as well go and have a 
lor^k at the cows which had already come, 
and pick out one beforeliand. 

What beauties there were 1 Cows of 
every colour and shape, some fat and others 
lean ; some with their calves, others with- 
out. As well as these, there were horses 
neighing, mares licking their foals, fat pigs 
rooting holes in the ground, sucking-pigs 
yelling as if they were being skinned alive ; 
sheep, hens, and geese. But wliat were they 
to us ? We had eyes only for the cows which 
submitted to our examination, winking their 
eyes and moving their jaws slowly as they 
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ruminated their food of the previous night, 
little dreaming that they were never again to 
eat the grass of their native pasture. 

In the course of half an hour's walk 
we had found seventeen which suited us 
exactly, one on account of one particular 
quality, and one for another. Three because 
they were red, and two because they were 
white ; all of which gave rise to arguments 
between Mattia and me. 

At seven o'clock we called for the veteri- 
narian, who was waiting for us, and with him 
we returned to the fair, explaining to him 
once again, as we walked along, the various 
qualities we wanted our cow to possess. 
These were finally summed up in two, 
she was to give a great deal of milk, and 
to have a very small appetite. 

* This one ought to be good,' said Mattia, 
pointing to a white cow. 

' I think that is a better one,* said I, 
showing a red one. 

The veterinarian restored harmony between 
us by stopping at neither, but fixing upon a 
third. This was a little cow with slim legs, 
red skinned, with brown ears and cheeks ; her 
eyes were bordered with black, and she had 
a white ring round her muzzle. 

45— ^ 
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' There is a Rouergue cow, which is exactly 
what you want/ he said. 

A peasant, with a mean little face, was 
holding the halter. The veterinarian turned 
to him to know how much he wanted for 
his cow. 

' Three hundred francs.' 

This little cow with her evil countenance 
had been too much for us; we were over- 
come. 

Three hundred francs ! That would never 
do. I made a sijjn to the veterinarian that we 
must pass on and try some other. He made 
me one to express the contrary, and that we 
were to persevere. 

Then a discussion arose between him and 
the peasant. He offered one hundred and 
fifty francs ; the peasant came down ten 
francs ; the veterinary rose to one hundred 
and eighty ; the peasant came down to two 
hundred and eighty, but having reached this 
stage, things stood still ; instead of offering 
more money, the veterinarian began to 
examine the cow's points. She had weak 
legs ; her horns were too long ; her lungs were 
faulty ; the udder was not a good shape. 

The peasant made answer to this, that^ 
since we were such good judges, he would 
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give his cow for two hundred and fifty francs, 
in order that she might be in good hands. 

Then a great fear fell upon us, thinking it 
might be a bad cow. 

' Let us go and look at others I' cried I. 
• At hearing this, the peasant made an 
effort, and abated once more ten francs. 

From abatement to abatement, the price 
sank to two hundred and ten francs, but 
it remained at that figure. The veterinarian 
gave us to understand, by a nudge of his 
elbow, that everything he said was not 
meant earnestly ; that the cow, far from bein^ 
bad, was excellent. All the same, two hundred 
and ten francs was a great deal for us. 

In the meantime, Mattia had slipped behind 
the animal and pulled a long hair out of her 
tail, whereupon the cow had fetched him a 
kick. That settled me. 

' Done r I cried. * Two hundred and ten 
francs.' And I thought it was all settled, 
and stretched out my hand to take the halter, 
but the peasant would not give it up. 

* And the " bourgeoise's pins '^ T ' said he. 

A fresh argument began, and at last we 
agreed to twenty sous for the ' pins.' 

Again I extended my hand. The peasant 

* A local custom. 
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took and pressed it as a friend's. And just 
because I was a friend, I would not forget 
the 'daughter's wine.' The 'daughter's 
wine ' cost ten sous. 

For the third time I wanted to take the 
halter, but ray friend the peasant prevented 
me. 

* You have your own halter/ he said. ' I 
sell a cow, but I don t sell the halter with 
her.' 

However, as we were friends, he was so 
kind as to give me the halter for thirty sous ; 
it was not dear. 

We required a halter to lead the cow with, 
so I gave up the thirty sous, calculating that 
that would leave us twenty. 

I counted out the two hundred and thirteen 
francs, and for the fourth time held out my 
hand. 

* Where is your tether ?' asked the peasant. 
' I sold you a halter, but no tether.' 

The tether cost us twenty sous — our last 
twenty sous. And when they were paid, the 
cow was at last handed over, halter, and tether, 
and all. We had a cow now, but we had not 
a single sou left : not so much as one to feed 
her or ourselves. 

' We nmst set to work,' said Mattia ; ' the 
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caf^s are full of people. Let us separate and 
play in all of them; we shall have a good 
sum made by night.' 

After driving our cow into the inn stable, 
where we tied her up with several fast knots, 
we went to work, each in a different direc- 
tion ; and when night came, and we counted 
up our earnings, Mattia had four francs fifty 
centimes, and I had three francs. 

With seven and a half francs we were 
rich ; but the joy of earning those seven 
francs and fifty centimes was very insigni- 
ficant in comparison with that of spending 
the two hundred and forty. 

We induced the kitchen-maid to milk our 
' cow, and we drank the milk for our supper ; 
never had we tasted any so good. Mattia 
vowed it was sugared, and smelt of orange- 
flower water, like what he used to drink in 
hospital, but better. In our delight we went 
and kissed our cow on her black muzzle, and 
evidently she liked the kiss, for she licked 
our faces with her rough tongue. 

* You see, she kisses us T cried Mattia, 
delighted. 

That our joy at this may be understood, I 
must explain that neither Mattia nor I had 
been much spoiled by pettings and embrace?. 
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Our lot was diflTerent from that of petted 
children, who have to repel their mothers' 
caresses. Yet we both would have envied 
these. 

The following morning we rose with the 
sun, and set out at once for Chavanon. To 
show my gratitude to Mattia for the help he 
had given me — for without him 1 could never 
have amassed the large sum of two hundred 
and fourteen francs — I wished him to have 
the pleasure of driving our cow ; and he was 
in high delight to guide her along with the 
tether, while I walked behind. It was only 
when we had left the town that I took my 
place beside him, to talk to him and to look 
at my cow, for I thought I had never seen 
one so pretty; and she certainly was well- 
looking, walking along slowly, swaying her 
body with dignity, like an animal that knows 
her own value. 

I had now no need to consult my map 
every moment, as I had to do since leaving 
Paris. I knew where I was going, and 
although several years had passed since I 
had been that road with Vitalis, I recollected 
everything I saw. 

My intention, in order not to tire the cow, 
and also not to arrive at Chavanon at too 
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late an hour, was to sleep in the village 
where I had spent the first night of my 
pilgrimage with Vitalis ; to lie on the same 
bed of heather on which Capi, seeing my 
grief, had stretched himself beside me, and 
had fetid his paw on my hand to show me 
that he would be a friend to me. Thence we 
could start the following morning, so as to 
reach Mother Barberin's early. 

But fate, which until then had been so 
favourable to us, now turned against us, and 
changed our plans. We had decided to 
divide the day*s march into two parts : one to 
be accomplished before breakfast — our own, 
as Well as the cow's, who was to feed in the 
ditches as we went along. At first I wanted 
to hold her tether, but she seemed so quiet 
and so engrossed in feeding, that I soon 
twisted the rope round her horns, and sat 
down near at hand to eat my bread. 

As a matter of course, we had done long 
before she had ; then, after some considerable 
time spent in admiring her, we began, not 
knowing what else to do, a game of marbles. 
Although we led a life that was very dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary children, it did 
not prevent us from being children all the 
same, and not a day passed that we did not 
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play a game of leap-frog, marbles, or balL 
Mattia often said to mc, all of a sudden, and 
f(»r no reason at all : * Let us have a game I' 
Then in a twinkling the knapsacks, musical 
instruments and all were pitched to one side, 
and we began to play on the roadside ; and 
more than once, were it not for my watch, 
we would have played until night. But the 
watcli reminded me that I was the chief of 
the troupe, and that we nmst work — must earn 
juoney to live on. Then I slung the harp 
over my galled slioulder once more, and set 
off. Forward ! 

Our game was over before the cow had 
done grazing, and when she saw us comings 
towards her, she began to bite the grass, 
gathering it in with great licks of her tongue, 
as if to tell us she was hungry still. 

' Wait a bit longer,' said Mattia. 

* Don't you know that a cow will go on 
eating all day long V 

* A few minutes only/ 

Meantime we strapped on our bags, and 
took up the instruments. 

' What if I played her a little tune on 
the horn V said Mattia, who could hardly 
ever keep quiet. * We had a cow in the 
circus who was very fond of music' 
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And without waiting another moment he 
set off playing a trumpet-call. 

At the very first note of it, the cow flung 
up her head ; then, before I could catch hold 
of the tether, off she went at a gallop. Off 
we went too, after her, racing at our full 
speed and calling after her. 

I shouted to Capi to stop her, but one can- 
not have all the talents. A drover's dog would 
have jumped at the cow's nose ; Capi, the 
learned dog, tried : to catch her by the leg. 
That, it need not be said, did not stop 
her — rather the contrary ; and we continued 
our race, she on ahead, and we behind 
her. i 

As I ran along, . I kept abusing Mattia for 
a stupid animal ; and he, without slackening 
his speed, cried to me, panting : 

* You shall thump me — I deserve it.' 

We had stopped to rest and eat about two 
kilometres away from a large village, and it 
was towards this village that the cow was 
now galloping. She arrived there before 
we did, as a matter of course ; but we could 
see in the distance that the people ran up 
and barred her passage and caught her. 

Then we slackened our speed; our cow 
would not be lost ; we should only have tA 
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ask these people who had stopped her to give 
her up to us, and they would do so. 

Accordingly, as we advanced, the crowd 
about the cow was growing larger. By 
the tune we got up, there were some score 
of people, men, women, and children, all 
arguing together and staring at us. 

I had fancied that I had nothing to do 
but ask for my cow ; but instead of giving 
her up to me, they gathered round us and 
asked question after question. 

' Where did we come from ? Where did 
we get that cow V 

Our answers were as simple as they were 
easy ; nevertheless, they did not convince 
these people, and more than one voice was 
raised to tell us that we had stolen that cow^ 
and she had run away from us, and that 
we must be put in prison until the matter 
was cleared up. 

The horrible fear with which the word 
' prison ' inspired me, threw me into a state of 
fright which was most prejudicial to us. I 
grew pale, stammered, and having lost my 
breath running, was incapable of defending 
myself. 

In the midst of the confusion, a gendarme 
arrived. He was speedily made acquainted 
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with the whole business ; and as it seemed to 
him to be rather suspicious, he announced 
that he would put the cow in pound, and us 
in prison, and that the thing must be looked 
into. 

I tried to protest ; Mattia tried to speak. 
The gendarme harshly ordered us to be silent ; 
and remembering the scene with Vitalis and 
the policeman at Toulouse, I ordered Mattia 
to be silent, and to follow monsieur the gen- 
darme. 

The whole village escorted us to the mayor's 
dwelling, where the prison was. We were sur- 
rounded, pushed, shoved, and insulted; I 
really believe that but for the gendarme we 
we should have been stoned like some 
notorious thieves, murderers, or incendiaries, 
notwithstanding we had committed no crime. 
But the mob is frequently in such a humour 
that it takes a savage pleasure in tormenting 
unfortunate wretches, without knowing what 
they have done, whether they be guilty 
or not. 

When we reached the prison, I had a 
glimpse of hope. The man in charge of the 
mayor's office was also the gaoler and garde 
champ^trey and he did not want to lock us 
up. I thought to myself that he was a good 
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sort of mail ; but tlie gendarme insisted ui>on 
it, and the gaoler yielded. Going before us, 
he opened the door, which was locked from 
the outside and bolted ; then I saw why he 
had made a difficulty at first about putting 
us in. The reason was that he had put his 
crop of onions to dry in the prison, and there 
fliey were spread out all over the floor. We 
were searched, and all our money was taken, 
from us, our knives, our matphes ; and mean- 
time tlio gaoler was hard at work picking up 
his onions, and heaping them together in 
one corner. Then they left us, shutting the 
door behind them with a clash that was trulv 
tragical. 

' In prison ! and for how long ?' 

I was repeating these words, when Mattia 
crept over to me. 

* Beat me,' he said, ' beat me ! You could 
never strike too hard for my stupidity.' 

* You did a foolish thing, and I allowed 
you to do it. I was as foolish as you.' 

* I wish you would beat me ; I should not 
feel so grieved then. Our poor cow I the 
poor cow I' and he began to cry. 

I consoled him, telling him that our plight 
was not so bad after all ; we had done nothing, 
and it would not be so hard to prove that we 
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had bought our cow. The kind veterinarian 
at Ussel would testify to that. 

* And if they accuse us of having stolen 
the money whicli we paid for her, how can 
we prove that we earned it ? We have no 
luck ; they will prove us guilty of something 
or other.' 

Mattia was right. Unfortunate people 
are always treated harshly. Did not the 
hootings which followed us to the prison 
prove that ? 

' And then, too/ continued Mattia, through 
his tears, * when we get out of this prison, 
when they give us back our cow, are you sure 
we shall find Mother Barberin X 

' Why wouldn't we find her ?* 

* It IS so long ; she may have died since 
you left her.' 

This fear struck me to the very heart. It 
was true that Mother Barberin might have 
died, for notwithstanding that I was not at 
an age when the thought of death is easily 
admitted, I knew by experience that those 
whom we love can be lost but too easily : 
had I not lost Vitalis ? How was it that 
this idea had not struck me before ? 

*Why didn't you say that sooner?' I 
asked. 
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' Because when I am happy I have nothing 
but cheerful thoughts in my head. Just as 
when I am unhaj)py I have only sad ones. 
And I was so happy at the notion of pre- 
senting the cow to your Mother Barberin, 
that I could see Mother Barberin's satisfaction 
and ours, and I was giddy as if I were tipsy.' 

•Your head isn't more 'stupid than mine, 
my poor Mattia, for my ideas w^re the very 
same as yours ; like you, I have been dazzled 
and tipsy.' 

* Ah I ah ! the cow indeed I* cried Mattia, 
sobbing through his tears ; ' what a chance 
you have !' 

Then all at once he jumped up, gesticu- 
lating : 

* If Mother Barberin were dead, and horrid 
Barberin were aUve, he might take away the 
cow from us — he might take away yourself.' 

It was surely the influence of the prison that 
provoked these dreary thoughts ; it was the 
shouting of the crowd, the gendarme ; it was 
the lock and the bolts when the door had 
been shut on us. 

' Who will feed her ? who will milk her V 
cried Mattia, who was thinking of the cow's 
misfortunes as well as our own. 

Several hours passed in this sad mood, and 
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as the time went on we grew more dismal. 
I tried to comfort Mattia by telling him that 
they were coming to examine us. 

' Well, what shall we say V 

' The truth.' 

* Then you will be put in Barberin's hands 
again ; or if Mother Barberin is at home by 
herself, they will go and question her too, to 
know if we are not lying, and then we won't 
be able to arrange the surprise for her.' 

At last our door opened with a horrible 
clanging din, and we saw an old gentleman 
come in ; he had white hair, and his open, kind 
expression of face restored our hopes at once. 

' Now, little rascals, stand up and answer 
the magistrate's questions 1' 

* That will do, that will do,' said the 
magistrate, making a sign to the gaoler to 
leave him. * I will undertake to question 
that one ' — he pointed to me with his finger ; 
' take away the other and guard him ; I shall 
examine him afterwards.' 

I thought that under these circumstances 
I ought to warn Mattia about his answers. 

'Like me, monsieur the magistrate, he 
will tell you the truth, the whole truth.' 

' That will do, that will do,' interrupted 
the magistrate, as if he wanted to cut me short* 

VOL. III. 4^ 
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Mattia went out> not without contriving to 
give me a rapid glance to say that he under- 
stood me. 

* You are accused of having stolen a oow/ 
said the magistrate, looking me straight in 
the face. 

I answered that we had bought the cow 
at the fair at Ussel^ and I named the veteri- 
narian who had helped us in the buying 

' That will be proved/ 

' I hope so, for it will be the proof of our 
innocence.' 

'And what was your object in buying a 
cow?' 

* To take her to Chavanon and give her to 
the woman who was my foster-mother, in 
gratitude for her care, and as a remembrance 
of my affection for her.' 

* And what is this woman's name ?' 
' Mother Barberin.' 

' Is she the wife of a working mason who 
was lamed in Paris a few years ago ?' 

'Yes, sir.' 

' That too will be proved.' 

But I did not answer this speech as I 
had the one about the veterinarian at UsseL 

Seeing my embarrassment, the magistrate 
pressed me with questions, and I was obliged 
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to tell him that if Mother Barberin were ex- 
amined, the end that we had proposed to 
ourselves would be lost ; there would be no 
surprise. 

However, in the midst of all my anxiety I 
had a feeling of lively satisfaction ; since the 
magistrate knew Mother Barberin, and would 
inquire from her as to the truth or untruth 
of my story, that proved that Mother Bar- 
berin was alive all the time. T felt still 
more contented when, in the midst of these 
questions, the magistrate told me that Bar- 
berin had returned to Paris some time ago. 
This made me so joyful that I found words 
persuasive enough to convince him that the 
veterinarian's deposition ought to be enough 
to prove that we had not stolen our cow. 

' And where did you get money enough to 
buy this cow V 

This was the question which had so alarmed 
Mattia when he had foreseen that it would 
be put to him. 

* We earned it.' 

' Where ? How ?' 

I related how, between Paris and Varses, 
and between Varses and Mont Dord, we had 
earned it and hoarded it sou by sou. 

* And what brought you to Varses ?' 

4?>— ^ 
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This question involved a fresh tale ; "when 
the masfistrate heard that I had been buried 
in the TruyJire mine he stopped me, and said 
in quite a softened, ahnost friendly tone : 

* Which of you two is Jlemi ?' 
' I, sir/ 

* Who can prove that ? You have no 
papers, the gendarme told me.' 

' No, sir/ 

' Well, tell me how the Varses catastrophe 
happened ? I read the account of it in the 
pai>ers ; if you are really Remi you will not 
deceive me. I am listening, so mind.' 

The friendly tone of the magistrate gave 
me courage ; I could see very well that he 
was not hostile to us. 

When I had finished my story the magis- 
trate looked at me with a mild, softened ex- 
pression. I imagined that he was going to 
say that he would set us at liberty ; but it 
was not so. Without saying a word he left 
me to myself. Probably he was going to 
interrogate Mattia, to see if our stories 
agreed. 

I remained alone with my reflections ; but 
after a while the mao:istrate came back with 
Mattia* 

' I am going to make inquiries at Ussel,* 
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said he ; ' and if, as I hope, they confirm 
your accounts, you will be set at liberty to- 
morrow.' 

* And the cow ?' asked Mattia. 

* She will be given back to you.' 

' That's not what I mean/ replied Mattia ; 

* who will feed her — who will milk her ?' 

* Never fear, little fellow.' 
Mattia was reassured. 

* If they milk our cow/ said he, laughing, 

* couldn't they give us the milk ? it would be 
nice for our supper.' 

As soon as the magistrate was gone, I an- 
nounced to Mattia the two great pieces of 
news which had made me forget that we 
were in prison. Mother Barberin was alive : 
Barberin was away in Paris. 

* The prince's cow will make a triumphal 
entry,' said Mattia. 

And in his joy he began dancing and sing- 
ing. I took hands with him, infected with 
his gaiety ; and Capi, who until then had re- 
mained in a corner sad and anxious, came 
and stood on his hind legs between us. Then 
we abandoned ourselves to such a great 
dance that the concierge, terrified for the fate 
of his onions, came to see if we were not re- 
belKng. He made us be quiet, but T[i'& A\^tl^\> 
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Bpcak 80 harshly as when he came in with the 
magistrate. 

By that we understood that we were 
pretty well out of the scrape ; and this was 
soon proved, for before long he came back 
again carrying a large bowl quite full of milk 
— our own cow's milk. But that was not all, 
with the bowl he gave us a large white loaf 
and a piece of cold veal, which he said had 
been sent by his worship the magistrate. 

Never had prisoners been so well treated. 
Then, as we ate the meat and drank the milk, 
I changed my ideas about prisons ; certainly 
they were not so l>ad as we had fancied. 

Mattia thought so too. 

' Dinner and beds, and nothing to pay/ he 
said, laughing. ' What luck we have had T 

I wanted to frighten him. 

^ Suppose the veterinarian had died sud- 
denly since we saw him, who would answer 
for us then X 

' One has such ideas only when one's 
unhappy/ he replied, airily ; * they are out 
of place now.' 




CHAPTER XI. 

aOTHER BARBERIN. 

|E did not spend a bad night upon 
the camp bed ; we had passed 
some less agreeable in the open 
air. 

' I dreamed of taking home the cow,' said 
Mattia to me. 

' So did I.' 

At eight o'clock in the morning our door 
opened, and we saw the magistrate come in, 
followed by our friend the veterinary surgeon, 
who wished to come in person and release us. 
A-s for the magistrate, his solicitude for two 
innocent prisoners did not confine itself to the 
dinner which he had offered ns the day before. 
He handed me a grand stamped, '^%'pet. 
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' You have been silly/ said he to me in a 
friendly manner, * to set out in this way upon 
the high-roads. Here is a passport that I 
have got for you from the mayor ; it will be 
your safeguard for the future. A pleasant 
journey, children I' and he shook us by the 
hand. As for the veterinary surgeon, he 
kissed us. 

We had entered this village in a very un- 
pleasant manner ; we left it in triumph, lead- 
ing our cow along by the halter, and walking 
with our heads thrown back, glancing over 
our shoulders at the peasants who were 
standing at their doors. 

'I only regret one thing/ said Mattia : * it 
is that the gendarme who saw fit to arrest us 
is not here to see us go by.' 

' The gendarme did wrong, but we were 
equally wrong to imagine that because we 
were unfortunate we had nothing good to 
hope for.' 

' It is because we were not entirely unfor- 
tunate that we have had some luck ; with 
five francs in one's pocket, one is not utterly 
unfortunate.' 

' You might have said that yesterday ; 
to-day it is not allowable. You see, there 
are kind-hearted people in the world/ 
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We had received too sharp a lesson to 
have any idea of letting go the cow's halter. 
She was gentle, our cow ; but also timid. 
We were not long in reaching the village 
where Vitalis and I had slept; from that 
there was only one great plain to be crossed 
before arriving at the hillside which slopes 
to Chavanon. 

As we went along the street of this village, 
just as we came in front of the house where 
Zerbino had stolen a crust, an idea occurred 
that I hastened to communicate to Mattia. 

' You know that I promised you some pan- 
cakes at Mother Barberin's ; but to make 
pancakes, it requires butter, flour, and eggs.' 

' They must be uncommonly good I' 

* I behove they are good — you'll see. They 
are rolled up, and cram your mouth full. But 
perhaps there is neither butter nor flour at 
Mother Barberin's, for she's not well off. 
Suppose we took her some ?' 

* That's a famous notion.' 

' Then hold the cow ; above all things don't 
let her go. I'm going into that grocer's to 
buy butter and flour. As for eggs, if Mother 
Barberin hasn't any, she must borrow some, 
for we might break them on the way.' 

I went into the grocer's shop where Zk<et- 
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bino had Htoleii his crust, and I bought a 
pound of butter as well as two pounds of 
flour. Then we resumed our march. I would 
rather not have hurried our cow, but I was 
so very anxious to arrive, that in spite of 
myself I quickened my steps. 

Still ten kilometres— still eight — still six. 
Strange to say, the road appeared to me 
longer in drawing near to Mother Barberin 
than the day when I went away from her ; 
and yet that day there was an icy rain falling, 
which T had by no means forgotten. But I 
was quite excited, quite feverish, and every 
moment I looked at my watch. 

' Isn't it a fine country !' said 1 to Mattia. 

' The view certainly is not spoiled by trees.* 

* When we go down the hillside towards 
Chavanon, you will see trees, and fine ones — 
oaks and chestnut-trees.' 

* And with chestnuts X 

* I believe you I And then in Mother 
Barberin's yard there is a crooked pear-tree, 
upon which you may ride horse-back, which 
bears pears as big as that ; and good ones, 
youll see.' 

' You'll see ' was the burden of my song. 
I imagined in good faith that I was con- 
ducting Mattia into a land of wonders. 
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After all, was it not one to me? It was 
there that my eyes had opened to the light. 
My first memories were entwined around it. 
There that I had been so happy : there that 
I had been beloved. And all these impres- 
sions of my early joys, rendered more vivid 
by the recollection of the sufferings of my 
adventurous existence, came back to me, 
rushing tumultuously into my heart and 
head as we approached my village. It 
seemed as if my native air had a perfume 
which intoxicated me : everything was fair 
to me. And, infected by this intoxication, 
Mattia also went back — but only in imagina- 
tion, alas ! — to the country where he was bom. 

' If you came to Lucca/ he said, * I would 
show you also fine things, you would see !' 

' But we will go to Lucca when we have 
seen Etiennette, Lisa, and Benjamin.' 

' You will really go to Lucca ?' 

^ You have come with me to Mother Bar- 
berin's : I will go with you to visit your 
mother and your little sister Christina, whom 
I will carry in my arms if she is not too big. 
She will be my sister too.' 

' Oh, Kemi 1' 

And he could say no more, so agitated was 
he. 
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Talkinjr thus, and walking always quickly, 
wo had reached the hill-top where the slope 
bej^nw which Icjuls to Chavanon by several 
intricate paths passing before Mother Sar- 
berin's house. A few steps farther, and we 
gained the spot where I had asked Vitalis' 
permission to sit down upon the ridge to look 
at Mother Barberin's dwelling, which I 
thoui^ht I was never to see a^cain. 

* Take the halter,' said I to Mattia. 

And with one spring I juniped upon the 
ridge : the valley was unchanged, its appear- 
ance was the same ; between its two clumps 
of trees I saw the roof of Mother Barberin's 
house. 

* What's the matter with you ?* asked 
Mattia. 

' There I there I' 

He came near me, but without mounting 
the ridge, the grass of which our cow began 
to munch. 

' Follow my hand,' said I to him. ' There 
is Mother Barberin's house ; there's my pear- 
tree ; there was my garden.' 

Mattia, whose eye was not guided by 
memory like mine, saw nothing very remark- 
able ; but he said nothing. 

At that instant a tiny cloud of yellow 
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smoke rose out of the chimney ; and as there 
was no wind, it mounted straight up in the 
air along the hillside. 

* Mother Barberin is at home,' said I. 

A. slight breeze passed through the trees, 
and, catching the smoke, flung it in our faces : 
I could smell oak-leaves from it. 

Then suddenly I felt the tears filling my 
eyes, and springing down from the parapet^ 
I embraced Mattia, Capi jumped upon me, 
and taking him in my arms, I kissed him 
also. 

* Let us go down quickly,' said I. 

' If Mother Barberin is at home, how are 
we to arrange our surprise ?' said Mattia. 

You will go in alone : you will say that you 
are bringing her a cow from the prince ; and 
when she asks you what prince you are talk- 
ing about, I will appear. 

' What a pity that we are not able to make 
a musical entry ; that's what would be really 
fine !' 

* Mattia, no nonsense I' 

* Be easy — I don't want to begin again ; 
but all the same, if that savage there only 
liked music,| a trumpet-flourish would have 
been charmingly in place.' 

As we arrived at one of the angles of the 
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road which was exactly above Mother 
Barberin's house, we saw a white coif appear 
in the yard : it was Mother Barberin. She 
opened the gate, and going out into the road, 
turned towards the village. 

We had stopped, and I had pointed her 
out to Mattia. 

' She is going off*,' said he ; ' and our sur- 
prise V 

' We'll invent another/ 

' What r 

' I don't know.' 

* What if you were to call after her ?' 

The temptation was strong, still I over- 
came it. For several months I had been 
joyfully looking forward to a surprise ; I could 
not give it up so suddenly. 

We were not long reaching the gate of my 
old home, and we went in, as I used to do in 
former days. 

Being well acquainted with the ways of 
Mother Barberin, I knew that the door 
would be only on the latch, and that we could 
enter the house ; but before anything else it 
was necessary to stable our cow. Therefore 
I went to see in what state the stable was, 
and found it as it used to be of old, encumbered 
only with faggots. I called Mattia, and 
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after having fastened our cow to the water- 
trough, we busied ourselves quickly, piling 
these faggots in a comer. This did not take 
long, for Mother Barberin's store of wood was 
not extensive. 

' Now,' said I to Mattia, ' we're going 
into the house ; I'll establish myself in the 
chimney-comer that. Mother Barberin may 
find me there. When the gate creaks, when 
she pushes it to come in again, you will have 
time to hide yourself behind the bed with 
Capi, and she will only see me : imagine how 
surprised she will be I' 

Things were accordingly so arranged. We 
went into the house, and I sat down in the 
chimney-corner in the same spot where I 
had passed so many winter evenings. As I 
could not cut off my long hair, I hid it under 
the collar of my jacket ; and crouching down, 
made myself quite small, in order to resemble 
as much as possible Remi, Mother Barberin 's 
little Remi. 

From my seat, I saw the gate, and there 
was no need to fear that Mother Barberin 
would arrive unexpectedly by the back way. 

Thus established, I could look around me. 
It seemed to me that I had left the house 
only the day before : nothing was changed, 
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everythinof was in the same place ; and the 
paper with which a pane of glass broken by 
me had been mended, had never been altered, 
although terribly smoke-dried and yellow. 

Jf I had dared leave my seat, I should 
have been glad to examine each object more 
closely; but as Mother Barberin might arrive 
at any moment, I was obliged to remain con- 
tented with looking only. 

Suddenly I saw a white coif, and at the 
same time the withe that kept the gate in 
place creaked. 

' Hide yourself quickly' !' said I to Mattia. 

I made myself still smaller. 

The door opened, from the threshold 
Mother Barberin perceived me. 

* Who is there 1' said she. 

I looked at her without replying, and in 
her turn she also looked at me. 

Suddenly her hands quivered. 

' Heavens I' murmured she ; ' heavens 1 is 
it possible — Remi I' 

I rose and ran to her ; I took her in my 
arms. 

' Mother T 

* My boy 1 It is my boy 1' 

After a few minutes we calmed ourselves 
and wiped our eyes. 
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* It is very certain,' said she, ' that if I 
had not always been thinking of you, I should 
not have recognised you ; you are changed, 
so grown, and stout/ 

A smothered sniffing made me remember 
that Mattia was hidden behind the bed. I 
called him ; he arose. 

* This is Mattia,' said I, * my brother.' 

^ Ah ! then you have found your relations ?' 
cried Mother Barberin. 

* No. I mean to say that he is my comrade, 
my friend ; and here is Capi, my comrade 
also, and my friend. Salute your master's 
mother, Capi.' 

Capi stood up on his hind-legs, and, 
having placed one of his fore-paws upon his 
heart, he bowed gravely, which made 
Mother Barberin laugh immensely, and dried 
her tears. 

Mattia, who had not my reasons for self- 
forgetfulness, made me a sign to bring our 
surprise to my recollection. 

' If you are willing/ I said to Mother 
Barberin, ' we will all go into the yard for a 
little; it's to look at the crooked pear-tree 
of which I have often talked to Mattia.' 

* We can also go and see your garden, for 

I have kept it just as you arranged it, that 
VOL. III. 47 
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you might find it so when you came back ; 
for I had always believed, and in spite of 
everybody, that you would come back 
again. ' 

'And the Jerusalem artichokes that I 
had planted, did you find them good ?* 

' It was to you, then, I owe that surprise % 
I expected that. You always were fond of 
giving surprises/ 

The moment was come. 

' And the stable/ said I, 'is it altered 
since the departure of poor Roussette, 
who was like me and didn't want to go 
away ?' 

'No, surely not; I keep my faggots 
there/ 

As we were just in front of the stable now, 
Mother Barberin pushed open the door ; and 
instantly our cow, who was hungry, and who 
thought, no doubt, that we were bringing her 
something to eat, began to low. 

' A cow 1 a cow in the stable !' cried 
Mother Barberin. 

Then, no longer restraining ourselves, 
Mattia and I burst out laughing. 

Mother Barberin looked at us, greatly 
astonished ; but the installation of this cow 
in the stable was so utterly unlikely a thing 
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that, despite our laughter, she could not un- 
derstand it. 

* It's a surprise,* said I, ^ a surprise that 
we have made up for you ; and it's quite as 
good as the artichokes, isn't it ?' 

' A surprise I' she repeated ; ' a sur- 
prise 1' 

' I did not want to come back with empty 
hands to Mother Barberin's house, who was 
so kind to her little Remi, the deserted child ; 
therefore, when thinking what would be most 
useful, I chose a cow to replace poor Rous- 
sette ; and at Ussel fair we bought that one 
with the money we had earned, Mattia 
and I.' 

' Oh 1 good child, dear boy !' cried Mother 
Barberin, embracing me. 

Then we went into the stable that Mother 
Barberin might examine the cow, which 
was now her own. With each look she 
uttered exclamations of pleasure and ad- 
miration. 

* What a beautiful cow I' 

Suddenly she stopped short, and looking 
at me : 

' Ah I then vou are rich now ?' 

^ I think so,' said Mattia, laughing ; ' we 
have fifty-eight sous left.' 

47—1 
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And Mother Barberin repeated her i-efrain, 
but with a variation : 

' The good boys I* 

It was a sweet gratification to me seeing 
that she thought of Mattia, and united us in 
her heart. 

All this time our cow continued to 
low. 

* She is asking you to be good enough to 
milk her/ said Mattia. 

Without listening for more, I ran into the 
house to fetch the well-scoured tin pail, into 
which Roussetto was milked once upon a 
time, and that I had seen hanging up in its 
usual place, although it was a long time since 
there had been any cow in the stable. 

What satisfaction for Mother Barberin 
when she saw her pail three parts filled 
with a beautiful frothing milk ! 

' I believe that she will give more milk 
than Roussette,' said I. 

' And what good milk !' said Mattia ; ' it 
smells like orange-flower water.* 

Mother Barberin looked at Mattia curi- 
ously, asking herself evidently what was 
orange-flower water. 

' It's a nice thing that you drink at th^ 
hospital when you're ill/ said Mattia, who 
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was not fond of keeping his knowledge all to 
himself. 

The cow milked, she was let loose that 
she might graze ; and we went back to the 
house, where, when I went in to get the 
pail, I had laid our butter and flour on the 
table. 

When Mother Barberin saw this fresh 
surprise, she began again her exclamations ; 
but I thought that candour compelled me to 
interrupt them. 

* That,' said I, * is for ourselves at least, as 
much as for you. We are dying of hunger, 
and we have a mind to eat some pancakes. 
You remember how we were interrupted the 
last Shrove Tuesday that I spent here, and 
how the butter that you had borrowed to 
make me some pancakes went to fry onions 
in the pan ; this time, we shan't be interfered 
with.' 

* You knov/ then that Barberin is in Paris ?' 
asked Mother Barberin. 

'Yes.' 

*And do you know why he is gone to 
Paris r 
'No.' 
' It is something that interests you.' 

* About me I* said I, frightened. 



/ 
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But, before answering, Mother Barberin 
looked at Mattia, as if she did not dare speak 
before him. 

' Oh ! you can speak before Mattia/ Baid 
I ; ' I have already explained to you that he 
was a brother to me ; all that interests me, 
interests him too/ 

' It is because that will take some time to 
explain,' said she. 

I saw tliat she had some repugnance to 
speak, and not wishing to press her before 
Mattia for fear that she might refuse, which 
would hurt his feelings, I decided upon wait- 
ing awhile to know what Barberin had gone 
to Paris for. 

' Is Barberin cominof back soon ?' said I. 

' Oh no— certainly not.' 

* Then there's no hurry. Let us busy our- 
selves with the pancakes; you can tell me 
later on Avhat there is to interest me in Bar- 
berin's journeying to Paris, Since there is 
no fear of his coming back to fry his onions 
in our pan, we have all the time to ourselves. 
Have you any eggs ?' 

* No ; I have no longer any fowls.' 

* We did not bring you any eggs, because 
we were afraid of breaking them. Can't you 
Iff) and borrow some ?' 
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She seemed embarrassed, and I guessed 
that perhaps she had Ix^rrowed too often to 
borrow aorain. 

* It will be better for me to go and buy 
some myself/ said I ; * meantime you can 
prepare the batter with the milk. I shall 
get some at Soquet's, shan't I ? I'm off 
there. Tell Mattia to chop the kindling ; he 
chops wood very well.' 

At Soquet's I bought not only a dozen of 
eggs, but a small piece of bacon. 

When I got back, the flour was mixed with 
the milk, and there was only to add the eggs 
to the batter. It is true that it would have 
no time to rise, but we were far too hungry 
to wait. If it was rather heavy, our stomachs 
were strong enough not to complain. 

* Ah I but,' said Mother Barberin, beating 
the batter vigorously, ' since you are such a 
good lad, how comes it that you never sent 
me any news of you ? Do you know that I 
thought you dead, often 1 for I said to my- 
self. If Remi were still in this world, he 
would write certainly to his Mother Bar- 
berin.' 

* Mother Barberin was not alone; there 
was with her a Father Barberin who was 
the master of the house, and who had proved 
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it by selling me one day for forty francs to an 
old musician.' 

* Don't speak of that, my little Remi/ 

* It is not to complain, but to explain why 
I dared not write to you. I feared, if I was 
discovered, that I should be sold afresh, and 
I did not want to be sold. That is why, 
when I lost my poor old master, who was a 
kind man, I did not write to you.' 

' Ah 1 he is dead, the old musician ?' 

* Yes, and I grieved for him very much ; 
for if I know anything now, if I am able to 
earn my living, it is to him that I owe it. 
After him, I found kind people also to receive 
me, and I worked in their employ ; but if I 
had written to you, " I am a gardener at the 
glacihrel' would not somebody have come to 
fetch me, or at all events would not some- 
body have demanded money from these kind 
people ? I did not mean to have either one 
thing or the other.' 

' Yes, I understand that.' 

' But that did not hinder me from thinking 
of you ; and when I was unhappy, which hap- 
pened sometimes, it was Mother Barberin 
whom I called for. The day that I was free 
to do as I liked, I came to embrace you ; not 
directly, it is true, but one cannot do as one 
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would, and T had an idea which it was not 
easy to put into execution. It was necessary 
to earn the money to buy our cow before 
coming to offer her to you, and money did 
not fall into our pockets in handsome five- 
franc pieces. It was necessary to play tunes, 
now gay, now sad, all along the road; we 
had to walk, sweat, suffer privations I But 
the more trouble we had, the greater our 
pleasure ; isn't it true, Mattia ?' 

* We had to count the money every night ; 
not only what we had earned during the day, 
but what we had already, to see if it had not 
doubled itself.' 

' Ah, good children ! good lads !* 
As I talked, while Mother Barberin beat 
the batter and Mattia chopped the firewood, 
I placed the forks, plates, glasses on the 
table, and went to the well to fill the water- 
pitcher. When I came back the basin was 
full of a fine yellow-tinged batter, and Mother 
Barberin was rubbing the frying-pan vigour- 
ously with a twist of hay. In the fireplace 
flamed a splendid clear blaze, that Mattia 
kept up by putting in faggots, piece by piece. 
Sitting upon his tail in a corner of the hearth, 
Capi looked on at these preparations with a 
melting eye ; and as he scorched himself, he 
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lifted now and then a paw, first one, then the 
other, with a little yell. The fierce brilliancy 
of the flame penetrated the darkest comers, 
and I saw the painted fibres dancing about 
upon the printed calico curtains of the bed, 
the same which had so often scared me in 
the night when I awoke in the bright moon- 
light. 

Mother Barberin put the frying-pan upon 
the fire, and having taken a morsel of butter 
on the end of her knife, she let it slip into the 
pan, where it melted directly. 

* It smells good I' cried Mattia, who stood 
there, his nose close over the fire, with no 
fear of burning himself. 

The butter began to hiss. 

* It is sinorintrT cried Mattia. *OhI I 
must play it an accompaniment.' 

Everything with Mattia must be done to 
music. He took his violin, and softly, in a 
muffled way, he began to strike chords pitched 
in unison with the song of the frying-pan, 
which sent Mother Barberin into fits of 
laughter. But the moment was too solemn 
to give way to noisy mirth. With a great 
spoon Mother Barberin had plunged into the 
earthenware basin, from whence she with- 
drew the batter, which hung in long white 
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pendants. She poured the batter into the 
pan, and the butter, Avhich retired before this 
white inundation, fringed it with a reddish 
circle. 

In nay turn I leant forward ; Mother Bar- 
berin gives a tap upon the handle of the pan, 
then, with a twist of her wrist, she threw up 
the pancake, to Mattia's great horror ; but 
there was no fear. After having taken a 
short excursion up the chimney, the pancake 
fell back into the pan upside down, showing 
its browned face. I had only time to get 
hold of a plate, and the pancake slipped into 
it. It was for Mattia, who burnt his fingers, 
his lips, his tongue, and bis throat ; but what 
did that signify ? he did not think of his burns. 

* Ah, how good it is I' said he, with his 
mouth full. 

It was my turn now to hold out my plate, 
and burn myself ; but I paid no more at- 
tention than Mattia to my burns. The third 
pancake was browned, and Mattia held out 
his hand; but Capi gave a fierce bark, he 
demanded his turn ; and as it was only jus- 
tice, Mattia presented him with the pancake, 
to the great scandal of Mother Barberin, 
who treated animals with the indifierence of 
country folks, and did not understand giving 
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a dog * the food of a Christian/ To quiet 
her, I explained that Capi was a learned 
person, and that, besides, he had earned part 
of the cow ; and then, he was our comrade, 
therefore he ought to eat like ourselves, and 
with us, since she declared that she would 
not touch a pancake until our terrible appetites 
were satisfied. 

It took a long time before our appetites, 
and after that our gluttony, were satisfied ; 
however, the time came when we declared, 
by common consent, that we would not eat 
another pancake until Mother Barberin liad 
eaten some herself. 

And then it entered our heads to want to 
make pancakes ourselves. My turn came 
first, Mattia's afterwards. It was easy 
enough to put in the butter and pour in the 
batter ; but what we had not got was the 
manual skill for throwing the pancake. I 
threw one into the ashes, and Mattia let his 
fall burning hot upon his hand. 

When the basin was at last empty, Mattia, 
who had seen very well that Mother Bar- 
berin had made up her mind not to speak 
before him of that which interested me, said 
that he wanted to see how the cow was be- 
having herself in the yard; and without 
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allowing himself to be dissuaded, left Mother 
Barberin and myself tete-a-tSte. 

If I had waited until now, it was not, 
however, without impatience ; and it had 
really required all the interest I took in the 
manufacture of pancakes to prevent my beinjj 
absorbed by my anxiety. 

If Barberin was in Paris, I thought he 
must have gone there to look up Vitalis and 
make him pay the year's hire due for me. 
It did not concern me. Vitalis being dead, 
could not pay ; and no one could claim any- 
thing from me. But if Barberin could not 
demand money from me, he could claim rae 
myself; and once having laid hands upon 
me, it was in his power to place me no 
matter where, no matter with whom, so that 
he was paid a certain sum. Therefore that 
interested me, interested me very much 
indeed ; for I was firmly resolved to risk 
anything before submitting myself to the 
authority of that hateful Barberin. If it 
was necessary, I would leave France. I 
would go away with Mattia to Italy — to 
America — to the end of the world I 

Having thus debated within myself, I re- 
solved to be on my guard with Mother Bar- 
berin. Not that I imaofined that I had 
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reason to distrust her, dear soul I I knew 
how much she cared for me — ^how devoted 
she was to me ; but she was in fear of her 
husband. T had seen that often ; and if I 
talked too openly without meaning it, she 
might repeat what I had said, and thus 
supply Barberin with the means of tracing 
me, and getting hold of me again. That 
should not happen, at least by my own fault. 
I would keep on my guard. 

When Mattia went out, I questioned 
Mother Barberin. 

* Now that we are alone, Avill you tell me 
in what way Barberin's journey to Paris in- 
terests me V 

' Certainly, my child ; and with pleasure, 
too.' 

With pleasure ! I was struck with astonish- 
ment. Before going on, Mother Barberin 
went over and looked behind the door. Re- 
assured, she returned to me, and in a low 
voice, with a smile upon her face : 

* It seems that your relations are looking 
for you.' 

* My relations V 

* Yes ; your relations, my dear Remi.' 

* Relations ? My relaiioiu f Mother Bar- 
berin — I, a deserted child V 
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* We must believe that you were not will- 
ingly abandoned, since now they are search- 
ing for you.' 

' Who is searching for me ? Oh, Mother 
Barberin, speak — speak quickly, I beg of you T 

Then suddenly it seemed to me that I 
was out of my senses, and I exclaimed : 

* But no I it is impossible I It is Bar- 
berin who is lookinor for me I' 

' Yes, assuredly ; but on the part of your 
relations/ 

' No ! It is on his own account ; to get 
me back — to sell me aorain I But he shall 
not get me back !' 

' Oh, my Remi ! How can you think that 
I would lend myself to that ?* 

' He means to deceive you, Mother Bar- 
berin.' 

' Look here, my child — be sensible, listen 
to what I have to say, and do not thus create 
fears for yourself 

' I remember ' 

'Listen to what I have myself heard. 
You will believe that, won't you ? A month 
ago come next Monday, I was at work in 
the bakehouse, when a man, or a gentle- 
man rather, walked into the house, where Bar- 
berin happened to be at that moment. 
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* *' Is it you whom they call Barberin ?" 
asked the gentleman, who spoke with the 
accent of a person not belonging to our part 
of the country. 

' " Yes/' answered Jerome ; *' that's 
me. 

* " It was you who found a child in Paris, 
in the Avenue de Breteuil, and took upon 
yourself to bring it up T 

' '^ Yes." 

* " Where is that child now, pray T 

' " What's that to you, pray T answered 
Jerome.' 

If I had suspected Mother Barberin's 
sincerity, I should have known by the 
amiability of this answer of Barberin's that 
she was repeating to me faithfully what she 
had heard. 

' You know,' continued she, ' that you can 
hear very well from the bakehouse what is 
said here, and then, as it concerned you, 
that made me Avant to hear. In order to 
hear better, I drew nearer ; in doing so I trod 
upon a bough that snapped. 

' " We are not alone, then T said the gen- 
tleman. 

* " It's my wife," answered Jerome. 

' *' It is very hot hero," said the gentleman, 
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*' if you are agreeable we might go outside to 
talk." 

' They went out, both of them ; and it was 
three or four hours later when Jerome re- 
turned, alone. You will imagine how inqui- 
sitive I was to know what had been talked 
about between Jerome and this gentleman, 
who perhaps was your father ; but Jerome 
would not reply to anything that I asked 
him. He only told me that the gentleman 
was not your father, but that he was seeking 
to find you in the interest of your relations.' 

* And where are my relations ? Who are 
they ? Have I a father ? — a mother ?' 

' Those are the questions which, like you, 
I put to Jerome. He told me that he knew 
nothing about it. Then he added that he 
was going to start for Paris in order to find 
the musician to whom he had hired you, and 
who had given him his address at Paris, Rue 
de Lourcine, at the house of another musician 
called Garofoli. I have remembered all the 
names ; do you remember them, too ?' 

' I know them — be easy. And since Bar- 
berin went away he has not let you know 
anything V 

* No ; doubtless he is still seeking. The 
gentleman had given him a hundred francs, 
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five golden louis, and since then he must 
no doubt have given him more money. AU 
that, and likewise the handsome baby-clothes 
in which you were wrapped when found, is a 
proof that your parents are rich ; when I saw 
you there in the chimney-comer I thought 
that you had found them again, and it was 
on that account I supposed that your comrade 
was your real brother.' 

At that moment Mattia passed before the 
door. I called to him : 

^ Mattia^ my relations are seeking me. I 
have relations — ^real ones.' 

But, strange to say, Mattia did not seem to 
share my joy and enthusiasm. 

Then I detailed to him all that Mother 
Barberin had just told me. 




CHAPTER X. 



OLD FEIBNM AND NKW FACES. 

SLEPT but little that night. Yet 
how many times of late had 1 
thought with rapture of sleepiog 
in my old bed, where, long ago, I 
had spent happy, dreamless nights, sleeping 
soundly, well wrapped up with the bedclothes 
op to my chin ! How often had I not re- 
gretted the bedclothes when sleeping out in 
the open air in bad and good weather, be- 
numbed by the night-chills, and wet to the 
skin by the dews. 

Ab soon as I was in bed, I fell asleep, for 
I was weary after the day. The night before 
hsid been spent in prison. But ere loti^ L 
4&— a 
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from side to side in my bed. I could think 
of nothing, and I was forced back to the 
hateful idea that it was Barberin who was 
to restore me to my family ; it was he who 
would be thanked and rewarded. 

In the end I had to let it rest, as it was 
impossible to do otherwise. It would be my 
care later on, when I was rich, to mark the 
difference which I had drawn in my heart 
between the husband and wife : it would be 
my turn to thank and to reward Mother 
Barberin. 

At present I had only Barberin to deal 
with ; that is to say, I had to search for and 
find him : for he was not one of those hus- 
bands who never move without letting their 
wives know where they are going, and where 
they can be found if wanted. All that 
Mother Barberin knew, was that her hus- 
band was in Paris. He had not written at 
all since he had left, nor had he even sent 
news of himself by a fellow-countryman, a 
mason returning home. These friendly at- 
tentions were not customary with him. 

Where was he ? where did he lodge ? She 
did not know with sufficient exactitude to be 
able to address a letter to him. But wo had 
only to look for him at the houses of two or 
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three lodging-keepers, whose names she knew, 
in the Quartier Mouflfetard, and he would 
certainly be found at one or other of 
them. 

I must only set out for Paris, and look 
myself for him who was looking for me. 

Certainly it was a very great and very un- 
expected joy for me to have relations ; yet, 
coming under these circumstances, it was not 
unmixed with weariness and even disappoint- 
ment. 

I had hoped that we would be able to 
spend several peaceful, happy days with 
Mother Barberin, to play at my former 
games with Mattia ; and now the very next 
day we should set out again. 

After leaving Mother Barberin, I was to 
go to the sea-coast, to Esmandes, to see 
Etiennette: now I had to give up this 
journey and meeting poor Etiennette, who 
had been so kind and affectionate to me. 

After having seen Etiennette, I would have 
gone to Dreuzy in Ni^vre to bring Lisa news 
of her brother and sister : now I had to give 
up Lisa, just as I would have to give up 
Etiennette. 

In turning over these thoughts I spent 
nearly the entire night, telling myself at one 
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moment that I ought not to give up either 
Etiennette or Lisa, and then at another the 
contrary, that I ought to hasten to Paris as 
fast as possible to find my relations. 

I fell asleep at last without having come to 
any decision ; and this, which I had thought 
ought to have been the happiest of nights, 
was the most disturbed and the worst that I 
can remember. 

The next morning, when we were all three 
seated together, Mother Barberin, Mattia^ 
and I, around the hearth, while some of our 
cow's milk was being warmed on a clear fire, 
we held counsel as to what I ought to do ; 
and I related my anxieties, my irresolutions 
of the night past. 

* You must go to Paris at once,' said 
Mother Barberin. ' Your relations are look- 
ing for you. Don't delay their happiness.' 

And she enlarged on this idea, supporting 
it with many reasons, each of which, aa she 
explained them, seemed better than another. 

' Well then, we are going to set out for 
Paris,' I said ; ' that is understood.' 

But Mattia showed no approval of this 
decision ; quite the contrary. 

' You are of opinion that we ought not to 
go to Paris r said I to him ; ' if so, why do 
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you not give your reasons, as Mother Barbe- 
Tin gave hers ?' 

He shook his head. 

' I am in such trouble that you ought not 
to hesitate to assist me/ 

* I think,' he said, ' that new-comers ought 
not to be preferred to old friends. Until to- 
day your relations were Lisa, Etiennette, 
Alexis, and Benjamin. They were brothers 
and sisters to you ; they loved you. But 
now new relations turn up whom you don't 
know, who never did anything for you but 
drop you in the street ; and all of a sudden 
you abandon those who have been good to 
you, for those who have been bad. I don't 
think it just.' 

* You must not say that Remi's relatives 
have abandoned him,' interrupted Mother 
Barberin ; ' perhaps their child was stolen 
from them, and that they grieved for and 
sought him ; that they have been seeking him 
ever since.' 

* That is what I don't know ; but I do 
know this — Father Acquin picked him up 
■dying at his threshold, that he cared for and 
nursed him like his own child, and that 
Alexis, Benjamin, Etiennette, and Lisa loved 
him like their brother ; and I say those who 
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loved him and sheltered him have quite as 
good rights to his friendship as those who, 
willingly or unwillingly, lost him. Father 
Acquin and his children befriended him 
willingly ; they owed nothing to Remi/ 

Mattia spoke in a tone aa if he were angry 
with me, without looking at me, without 
looking at Mother Barberin ; that pained me. 
But all the same, the pain of feeling myself 
blamed, did not prevent me feeling all the 
force of the reasoning. However, I waa in 
the condition of those irresolute people who 
often range themselves on the side of the last 
speaker. 

* Mattia is right,' said I ; and it was not 
lightly that I resolved to go to Paris without 
having seen Etiennette and Lisa. 

* But your relations ?' insisted Mother 
Barberin. 

I had to decide ; I had to conciliate alL 
' We shall not go to see Etiennette, because 
that would be too great a round. Besides, 
she can read and write, and we can hear from 
her by letter. But before going to Paris we 
shall pass by Dreuzy to see Lisa. If that 
does delay us, it will not be much ; and then 
Lisa can neither read nor write, and it waa on 
her account particularly that I undertook thia 
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journey. I will tell her about Alexis, and I 
will desire Etiennette to write to me at 
Dreuzy, and I will read her this letter.' 

' Good/ said Mattia. 

It was settled that we were to leave the 
following day, and I spent a part of the day in 
writing a long letter to Etiennette, and ex- 
plaining to her why I did not go to see her 
as I had intended doing. And so it came to 
pass that the next day I had once more to 
endure the misery of saying good-bye. But I 
did not, at least, quit Chavanon in the way I 
had done that time with Vitalis. I could em- 
brace Mother Barberin, and promise her to 
return soon with my relations. The whole 
evening preceding my departure was spent in 
discussing what I should give her. Nothing 
would be too good for her. Was I not about 
to be rich ? 

' Nothing could ever be as dear to me as 
you are, my little Remi,' she said. 'And 
with all your wealth you will never make me 
so happy as you did in your poverty.' 

We had to take our leave of our dear little 
cow, too. Mattia kissed her muzzle over ten 
times. She seemed to like it, for she put 
out her long tongue after each kiss. 

Now we were once more on the high-road. 
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our bags on our backs : Capi on in front of 
us. I walked on fast, or rather from time 
to time, without knowing what I was doing ; 
urged onwards by my desire to get to Paris, 
I lengthened my stride. But Mattia, after 
following me for a moment, said to me that 
if we ran on at that rate it would not be long 
until we exhausted our strength ; and then 
we slackened our steps, then soon I quickened 
them again. 

' What a hurry you are in 1' said Mattia to 
me, with an air of chagrin. 

^ That is true ; and it seems to me that 
you ought to be also, for my relations shall 
h^ your relations.' 

He shook his head. 

I was mortified to see him repeat a ges- 
ture which I had observed him use more 
than once when my family was mentioned. 

* Are we not brothers ?' 

' Oh yes ; it is all right as to us two. I 
4on't doubt you. I am your brother to-day, 
and I will be to-morrow. I believe that, and 
feel it too.' 

' Well, and what then ?' 

' Well, why do you wish that I should be 
the brother of your brothers, if you have any 
— the son of your father and mother 1' 
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*Do you think that if we had been in 
Lucca, I would not have been a brother to- 
your sister Christina/ 

' Oh yes, surely.' 

' Then why should you not be the brother 
of my brothers and sisters, if I have any V 

' Because it is not the same thing at all/ 

' Why not V 

' I was not born to fine baby-clothes,' said 
Mattia. 

' What about that V 

' It is a good deal — everything. You know 
it as well as I do. You would have come to 
Lucca ; and I see now you never will come. 
You would have been received by poor 
people — my parents, who would see nothing 
in you to find fault with, seeing that they are 
poorer than yourself. But if the fine baby- 
clothes speak truly, as Mother Barberia 
thinks, and as is probable, your relations are 
rich ; they may be great people : then how 
do you imagine that they will receive a poor 
little chap like me V 

* What am I myself but the same as you V 

' Now, yes ; but to-morrow you will be 
their son, and I shall be the same as I was. 
You will be sent to college, and I shall have 
to continue my own road alone. I shall re- 
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member you, and you I hope will remember 
me.' 

* Oh, dear Mattia, how can you talk like 
that !' 

' I say what I think, O mio caro I And 
that is why I cannot rejoice with you, for 
that one reason only, because we are about 
to be separated. And I had believed, I had 
imagined — dreamed, that we were to be 
always together just as we are; not poor 
street musicians as now. We would both have 
worked; we should become real musicians, 
playing before a real audience— without part. 
ing from each other.' 

'But that will be, my dear Mattia. If 
my relations are rich, it will be as good for 
you as for me. If I am sent to college, you 
«hall come there with me. We will never 
leave each other: we will work, grow up, 
side by side, live together, as you wish, and 
as I wish too, quite as earnestly as you do, I 
assure you.' 

* I know well that you wish it ; but you 
will not be your own master then, as you are 
now.* 

' See I hear this : if my relations are look- 
ing for me, that proves, doesn't it, that they 
are interested in me ? that they love me, or 
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they will love me ? If so, they will not refuse 
me "what I ask them. And I will ask them 
to render all those happy who have been 
good to me, who loved me when I was alone 
in the world — Mother Barberin, Father 
Acquin, whom they must get out of prison ; 
Etiennette, Alexis, Benjamin, Lisa, and you. 
Lisa, whom they will take with them to edu- 
cate and cure ; and you,^ who are to go to 
college with me, if I am to go there. That's 
how things will be if my relations are rich : 
and you know well that I shall be very 
pleased if they are rich.' 

' And I should be very pleased if they 
were poor.' 

* You are stupid !' 

* Maybe so ;' and without another word he 
called Capi. 

The hour had come for us to halt for 
breakfast. He took the dog in his arms, 
and speaking to him as if he were some one 
who could understand and answer, said : 

' Old Capi, shouldn't you also prefer that 
Remi's relations were poor instead of rich V 

On hearing my name, Capi uttered a bark, 
as usual, of satisfaction, and laid his right 
paw on his chest. 

* If the relations are poor, we shall continue 
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our free life, all three of us ; we shall go where 
we like, and we shall have no care, save to 
please the distinguished company.' 

' Wow, wow I' 

' If the relations are rich, on the contrary^ 
Capi, you will be kept in the yard in a 
kennel, and probably chained up — a beautiful 
chain made of steel, but a chain all the same^ 
because dogs are not allowed into rich 
people's houses.' 

I had been vexed, in some measure, with 
Mattia for wishing me to have poor relations, 
in place of sharing the idea with which 
Mother Barberin had inspired me, and which 
I had so promptly and fully adopted. But 
on the other hand, I was glad to see and 
understand that the feeling which had caused 
his sadness was friendi^hip and the dread 
of parting — only that. I could not then treat 
harshly that which was in reality a testimony 
of attachment and tenderness. Mattia loved 
me, and thinking only of our aflfection for each 
other, dreaded the thought of parting. 

Had we not been obliged to earn our daily 
bread, I would have continued at the rate of 
a forced march, in spite of Mattia. But I 
was obliged to play in every village along 
our route, and until the time should come 
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when my rich relations would share their 
wealth with us, we were obliged to content 
ourselves with the few pence which we 
picked up here and there with difficulty, or 
by chance. 

Thus we took more time than I would 
have wished in getting to Creuse from. 
Nifevre ; that is to say, from Chavanoa 
to Dreuzy, passing through Aubusson, Mont- 
lujon^ Moulins, and Ddcize. Moreover, as 
well as the consideration of our daily bread, 
we had another reason which constrained us 
to make our receipts as large as possible. I 
had not forgotten what Mother Barberin had 
told me, when she assured me that with all 
my wealth I could never make her more 
happy than I had done when I was poor ; 
and I wanted to make Lisa as happy as 
Mother Barberin. Most assuredly 1 would 
share my riches with Lisa, no doubt of that ; 
but in the meantime, before I got rich, I 
wanted to take Lisa a present, bought with 
the money I had earned — a gift out of my 
poverty. This was a doll, which we bought 
at Ddcize, and which luckily cost less than a 
cow. 

From Decize to Dreuzy we could travel 
as fast as we liked, for, with the exception of 
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Chdtillon-en-Bazois, we only passed poor 
villages, where the peasants were not in- 
clined to subtract from their own stock of ne- 
cessaries to be generous to musicians whom 
they cared nothing about. 

On leaving Chatillon, we followed the banks 
of the canal and its wooded shores. The tran- 
quil water, the barges slowly gliding past, 
drawn by horses, carried me back to the happy 
time when 1, with Mrs. Milligan and Arthur, 
had glided down the canal. Where was the 
Smin now ? How many times when we were 
crossing a canal, or walking along its banks, 
had I asked if they had seen a pleasure-boat 
pass by, the verandah and luxurious fittings of 
which forbade its being confounded with any 
other. Probably Mrs. Milligan had returned 
to England — Arthur was cured. This was 
very probable; that was the only sensible view 
to be taken. And nevertheless, more than 
once while tramping along the Nivemais 
Canal, I asked myself, on seeing a boat 
drawn by horses in the distance, if it were 
not the Swan coming towards us. 

As it was now autumn, our day's marches 
were shorter than in summer; and we arranged 
our plans so as to arrive as soon as possible 
in the villages where we were to sleep, before 
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night had quite fallen. Meantime, though 
we had pushed on hard, particularly towards 
the close of our journey, it was dark 
night when we entered Dreuzy. 

To reach the house where Lisa's aunt 
lived, we had only to follow the canal, be- 
cause Aunt Catharine's husband, who was a 
lock-keeper, lived in a house built at the very- 
edge of the lock that he had charge of. This 
saved our time, and we were not long in find- 
ing the house, situated at the end of the 
village, in a field planted with tall trees which 
seemed from the distance to swim in the mist. 

My heart beat high as we approached this 
house, the window of which was lit by the 
flickering of a great fire burning in the 
chimney, which threw, from time to time, 
sheets of red light which lighted our path. 

When we were quite close to the house, 
I saw that the door and the window were 
shut ; but I caught sight of Lisa through 
the window. She was seated at a table 
beside her aunt, while a man, her uncle no 
doubt, sat opposite her, with his back turned 
to us. 

* They are at supper,' said Mattia ; * this is 
a good time.' 

But I stopped him with my hand witUoxit, 
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speaking, while with the other I made a sign 
to Capi to keep quiet behind. Then, un- 
slinging my harp, I got ready to play. 

* Ah I yes,* said Mattia, in a low voice ; * a 
serenade ; that's a good idea.' 

* Not you ; only me.' 

And I played the first notes of my 
Neapolitan song, but without singing, in 
order that my voice might not betray me. 
As I played I watched Lisa, and I saw her 
eyes sparkle suddenly. I began to sing. 
Then she jumped down off her chair, and ran 
to the door. I had barely time to give my 
harp to Mattia. Lisa was in my arms. 

They brought us into the house; then, 
after Aunt Catharine had embraced me, she 
laid two more covers on the table. But I 
begged her to lay a third. 

* If you please,' said I, ' we have a little 
companion with us.' 

And I drew out of my bag the doll, which 
I seated on a chair that was beside Lisa's. 
I have never forgotten the look she cast on 
me — and sometimes I see it still. 




CHAPTER XI. 



I TJT that I was so anxious to reach 
Paris, I would have stayed a 
long time — a very long time — with 
Lisa ; we had so much to say to each, other ; 
and it was so hard to tell our news by means 
of the language that we were forced to 
employ. 

Lisa had her installation at Dreuzy to 
relate to me, and all the kindness of her 
uncle and aunt, who of their own five chil- 
dren had not one remaining to them — a 
misfortune too common among the families 
of the Ni^vre, where the women leave their 
own children to become nurses in Paris ; <^ 
how they treated her as their own daup;ht«r ; 
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how she lived in their house ; her occupations ; 
her amusements and pleasures-fishing, boat- 
ing, rambles in the great woods, which filled 
up nearly all her time, since she was not able 
to go to school 

And then, on my side, I had to tell her 
all that had happened to me since our part- 
ing : how I had been nearly killed in the 
mine where Alexis worked, and how, on 
arriving at my nurse's. I learned that my 
relations were seeking for me, which hindered 
my going to visit Etiennette.' as I had wished 
to do. 

It may be taken for granted that my re- 
lations held the first place in my story — my 
rich relations ; and I repeated to Lisa what 
I had already said to Mattia, insisting, above 
all, upon my hopes of wealth, which when 
realised would enable us all to be happy — 
her father, her brothers, she herself even 
more than the others. 

Lisa, who had not acquired Mattia's pre- 
cocious experience, and who, happily for her- 
self, had not been at the same school as Graro- 
foli's pupils, was quite disposed to allow that 
those who were well-off had only to be happy 
in this world, and that wealth was a talisman 
which procured, as in the fairy-tales, on the* 
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spot, everything that one could wish for. 
Was it not because her father was poor that 
he had been put in prison, and the family 
scattered ? Whether it was I or she who 
was rich, it mattered little ; it was the same 
thing as far as the result was concerned. We 
were all going to be happy, and she cared for 
i^othing but that — to be all reunited and 
happy. 

We spent our time in talking, not only 
beside the lock, listening to the noise of the 
^ater falling through the sluices, but also 
in strolling about — all three of us — Lisa, 
Mattia, and I ; or rather all five, for Capi and 
the doll accompanied us in our walks. 

In the course of the years I had spent 
rambling across France with Vitalis, and 
again with Mattia in these later months, I 
had seen a great many places; but I had 
seen none more curious than this, in the 
midst of which we now found ourselves : 
immense woods, beautiful plains, rocks, hills, 
caverns, foaming waterfalls, smooth ponds, 
and in the narrow valley, bordered on each 
side with precipitous slopes, the canal which 
glided on, winding about. It was superb; 
there was not a sound but the murmur of 
waters, the singing of birds, or the sighini^ 
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of the wind in the tall trees. True, a few 
years before, I had found the valley of the 
Bi^vre fair also ; but wherever Lisa accom- 
panied me, and in whatever places we had 
played together, seemed in my eyes to possess 
beauties and charms beyond all others, al- 
though perhaps more favoured. 

In the evening we seated ourselves in the 
open air outside, when it was not too damp; 
around the fire when the fog was thick : and 
for Lisa's greatest pleasure I played my harp. 
Mattia also played the violin or the corno- 
pean, but Lisa preferred the harp, which 
made me not a little proud. When it was 
time to go to bed, Lisa asked for my Nea- 
politan song, and I sang it to her. 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to part from 
Lisa and this place, to set out again. But, 
on my part, it was without much sorrow. I 
had so often revelled in dreams of wealth, 
that I had come to believe, not that I should 
be rich some day, but that I was rich already ; 
and I needed only to form a wish to be able 
to realise it almost directly — immediately 
almost, in point of time. 

My last words to Lisa (not spoken, but 
expressed in signs) will suffice to show how 
sinceie T wns in uiv illusions. 
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' I will come and fetch you in a carriage 
with four horses/ I said to her. 

And she believed me so implicitly, that 
she made a sign with her hand to hurry on 
the horses ; clearly she saw the carriage, just 
as I saw it myself. 

However, before driving in a carriage from 
Paris to Dreuzy, we had to tramp afoot from 
Dreuzy to Paris ; and without Mattia I 
should have had no other care than to hasten 
on the marches, contenting myself with earn- 
ing what was absolutely necessary for our 
daily necessities. What was the good of 
troubling ourselves ? We had no cow or 
doll to buy now. Provided that we got our 
daily bread, it was not for me to carry money 
to my parents. 

But Mattia did not allow himself to be 
swayed by the reasons that I alleged in jus- 
tification of my opinion. 

* Let us earn whatever we can/ he said, 
compelling me to take my harp. * Who knows 
whether we shall find Barberin so soon T 

* If we don't find him bv noon, we shall 
find him by two o'clock ; the Rue Mouffe- 
tard is not so long.' 

'What if he is not living in the Rue 
Mouffetard now X 
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* We'll go where he does live.' 

* And if he has gone back to Chavanou 
you will have to write to him — wait for his 
answer. During this time what shall we 
live upon if we have nothing in our pockets ? 
One really would think that you did not 
Imow Paris. Have you forgotten the Gen- 
tjlly Quarries?* 

*No.' 

' Very well, neither have I forgotten the 
wall of St. Mddard's Church, that I leaned 
against to keep myself from falling when I 
was famishing. I don't want to be hungry 
in Paris. We shall dine better on reaching 
my parents.' 

* It is not because I have had a good 
breakfast that I do not take dinner ; but 
when I have neither breakfasted nor dined, 
I am not comfortable, and I don't like that. 
Let us work, then, as if we had to buy a cow 
for your relations.' 

It was good advice. 1 confess, however, 
that I no longer sang as I used when I 
wanted to earn pence for Mother Barberin's 
cow or Lisa s doll. 

' How lazy you will be, once you are well- 
off !* said Mattia. 

Leaving Corbeil, we struck once more into 
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the road that we had followed six months 
before, when we had left Paris to go to 
Chavanon ; and before reaching Villejuif we 
visited the farm where we had given our 
first concert in partnership, for the wedding 
guests to dance to. The bride and bride- 
groom recognised us, and would have us 
play for them again. They gave us supper 
and a bed. 

We started thence the next morning to 
make our entry into Paris : it was exactly 
six months and fourteen days since we had 
left it. But the return journey was very 
unlike the former one. The weather was 
cloudy and cold, there was no sun ; the 
flowers were gone, the greenery had disap- 
peared from the roadsides ; the rummer sun 
had accomplished his work. Then had come 
the first fogs of autumn ; the wall-flowers no 
longer dropped their petals from the tops of 
the walls upon our heads ; it was the withered 
leaves now that shook themselves from the 
yellowing trees. 

But what mattered the melancholy weather ? 
We had a gladness in ourselves which needed 
no outward stimulant. When I say we, that 
is not strictly just ; it was I who was glad, 
and I alone. 
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As for Mattia, he became more and more 
melancholy as we approached Paris, and 
often walked for hours together without 
speaking a word to me. He had never told 
me the cause of this sadness ; and I, imagining 
that it sprang merely from his fears of parting 
from me, had not chosen to repeat what I 
had explained to him several times, namely, 
that my relations could not have any inten- 
tion of parting us. 

It was only when we stopped for breakfast, 
before reaching the fortifications, that while 
eating his bread, seated on a stone, he told 
me what was weighing on his mind. 

' Do you know who I am thinking of, now 
we are getting close to Paris V 

' Of whom r 

' Yes, who indeed 1 Garofoli : what if he 
is out of prison \ When they told me he 
was in prison, I never thought of asking for 
how long. He may then be free now, and 
back in his lodging in the Rue de Lourcine. 
It is in the Rue Mouffetard that we have to- 
look for Barberin, that is to say in Garofoli's 
very district — at his door almost. What will 
happen if by chance he meets us? He i& 
my master — he is my uncle. He may then 
take possession of me, without it being pos- 
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sible for me to escape him. You were afraid 
of falling into Barberin's hand's again, so you 
can imagine how I fear falling again into Garo- 
folis. Oh, my unlucky head 1 And then again, 
my head would be nothing compared with our 
separation. We could no longer see each other, 
and this separation by my relations would be 
worse than by yours. Certainly, Garolbli 
would take you with him, and teach you as 
he teaches his pupils, with a whip accompani- 
ment ; but you, you wouldn't come, and I — 
I wouldn't desire your company. You have 
never been beaten.' 

My mind being carried away by hope, I 
had not thought of Garofoli ; but all that 
Mattia had just said was possible, and I 
needed no explanation to see the danger we 
were exposed to. 

' What would you like ?' I said. ' Would 
you rather not enter Paris f 

* I think that if I didn't go into the Rue 
Mouffetard it would be enough to escape the 
misfortune of meeting Garofoli.' 

*Well, don't come into the Rue Mouffe- 
tard; I'll go alone, and we'll meet again 
somewhere this evening, at seven o'clock.* 

The place agreed upon between Mattia and 
myself to meet again was at the end ot the 
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Archbishop's Bridge, beside the buttress ol* 
Notre Dame ; and affairs arranged, we took 
the road again for Paris. 

Arrived at the Place d'ltalie, we parted. 
Both of us were as nervous as if we were 
never to see each other again ; and whilst 
Mattia and Capi went down to the Jardin 
des Plantes, I turned towards the Rue 
Mouffetard, which was only a little way off. 

It was the first time for six months that I 
found myself without Mattia and alone, Capi 
even not near me ; and in this big Paris it 
gave me an unpleasant sensation. 

But I must not allow myself to be cast 
down by this feeling. Was I not going to 
find Barberin, and, through him, my rela- 
tions ? 

I had written down upon a piece of paper 
the names and addresses of the lodging-house 
keepers where I hoped to find Barberin ; but 
that precaution had been superfluous. I had 
forgotten neither one nor the other, and I had 
no need to consult my paper : Pajot, Barra- 
baud, and Chopinet. 

It was Pajot s that I came to first on my 
way down the Rue Mouffetard. I entered 
bravely enough an eating-house which occu- 
pied the basement of a furnished house, but 
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it was in a trembling voice that I asked for 
Barberin. 

' Who do you mean by Barberin X 

* Barberin of Chavanon.' 

And I described Barberin, or at least Bar- 
berin as I had seen him when he came back 
from Paris, coarse face, rough manner, his 
head leaning towards the right shoulder. 

* Not here ! Don't know him !' 

I said 'Thank you,' and went a little further, 
to Barrabaud's, who, to the profession of 
letting furnished lodgings, joined that of a 
fruiterer. 

1 repeated my question anew. 

Just at first, I had some trouble in getting 
anyone to listen to me. The husband and 
wife were busy, one in serving out a green 
paste which he cut with a sort of trowel, and 
which, he said, was spinach ; the other was 
arguing with a customer about a halfpenny 
short in the change. At last, having re- 
peated my question three times, I obtained 
an answer. 

* Ah 1 yes — Barberin. He was here once 
upon a time ; it's at least four years ago.' 

* Five,' said the woman, ' and he owes us, 
too, for a week. Where is h^, that rascal ?' 

That was exactly what I wanted to know. 
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I went out disappointed, and, to a certain 
extent, uneasy. There was only Chopinet 
left. Now to whom could I turn if he were 
to know nothing? Where was I to seek 
Barberin then ? 

Like Pajot, Chopinet kept an eating-house ; 
and I entered the room where he was cooking 
and serving at the same time the customers, 
several of whom were sitting at table. 

I addressed my questions to Chopinet him- 
self, who, spoon in hand, was just beginning 
to ladle out soup to his customers. 

* Barberin,' he answered, ^ he's no longer 
here.' 

* Where is he ?' said I, trembling. 
' Ah 1 I don't know.' 

I turned giddy ; it seemed to me that the 
saucepans were dancing on the stove. 

* Where can I find him X said I. 

* He left no address.' 

My face betrayed, no doubt, my trouble in 
a touching and eloquent way ; for one of the 
men, who was eating at a table near the stove, 
called me to him. 

*What do you want with Barberin?' he 
asked me. 

It was impossible for me to speak frankly 
and tell him my story. 
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* I come from the country — his place, Cha- 
vanon ; and I have come here to give him news 
of his wife. She told me that I should find 
him here.' 

* If you know where Barberin is/ said the 
landlord, addressing the man who had ques- 
tioned me, ' you may tell this lad, who does 
not mean any harm, certainly — do you, lad ?' 

* Oh no, sir 1' 

Hope returned to me. 

* Barberin must be now at the H6tel du 
Cantal, Passage A.usterlitz ; he was there three 
weeks ago.' 

I thanked him and went out ; but before 
going to the Austerlitz passage, which was, I 
thought, at the end of the Austerlitz bridge, 
I wanted to get some news of Garofoli to 
take to Mattia. 

I was just then close to the Rue de Lour- 
cine ; I had only to go a few steps to find the 
house where I had gone with Vitalis. As on 
the day when we presented ourselves there 
for the first time, an old man, the same old 
man, was hanging up rags of clothing upon 
the greenish wall of the yard ; one might 
think that he had done nothing else since I 
last beheld him. 

* Has Mr. Garofoli returned ?' I inquired. 

VOL. III. 5Q 
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The old man looked at me, and began to 
cough without answering. It seemed to me 
that I must let it be seen that I knew where 
Garofoli was, or I should get nothing out of 
this old clothesman. 

' He is still over there ?' said I, in a sly- 
fashion ; ' he must find it tiresome.' 

^Possibly ; but time passes, all the same.' 

' Perhaps not quite so quickly for him as 
for us.' 

The old fellow was good enough to laugh 
at this pleasantry, which gave him a terrible 
fit of coughing. 

* Do you know when he is likely to come 
back X said I, when the coughing had ceased. 

' Three months.' 

Garofoli in prison for three months still ! 
Mattia could breathe again, for before three 
months my relations would have found the 
means of making it impossible for the terrible 
padrone to do anything to his nephew. 

If I had suffered cruel anxiety in Chopinet's, 
hope had now returned to me again. I was 
about to find Barberin at the H6tel du Cantal. 

Without further delay, I turned towards 
the Austerlitz road, full of hope and joy ; and, 
in consequence of these sentiments no doubt, 
quite disposed to be indulgent to Barberin. 
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After all, perhaps he was not so bad as he 
looked ; had it not been for him, I should 
most likely have died of cold and hunger in 
the Avenue de Breteuil. It is true that he 
had taken me away from Mother Barberin 
to sell me to Vitalis, but he knew nothing 
about me, and, since then, he could have no 
love for a child that he had not seen ; and, 
moreover, he was harassed by poverty, which 
makes people do so many evil things. Just 
now, he was looking for me, he was busying 
himself about me ; and if I found my rela- 
tions, I should owe it to him. That deserved 
something kinder than the aversion I had 
entertained for him since the day that I had 
left Chavanon with Vitalis' hand closed on 
my wrist. I ought, also, to show my gratitude 
to him. If it was not a duty of affection 
and tenderness as towards Mother Barberin, 
it was, at all events, one of conscience. By 
crossing the Jardin des Plantes, the distance 
is not great from the Rue de Lourcine to 
the Passage Austerlitz. I was not long in 
reaching the H6tel du Cantal, which had 
nothing of an hotel save the name, being in 
reality a wretched set of furnished apart- 
ments. It was kept by an old woman with 
a palsied head, and who was half deaf. 

50—2 
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When I had put my usual question to her, 
she put her hand trumpet-wise behind her 
ear, and asked me to repeat what I had just 
been asking her. 

' I'm rather hard of hearing/ said she, in 
a low t/one. 

a want to see Barberin— Barberin of 
Chavanon. He lodges withyou — does he not?' 

Without answering me, she flung up her 
two arms with such an abrupt movement 
that her cat, asleep in her lap, sprang down 
on the ground terrified 

' Alas ! alas 1' cried she. 

Then looking at me, with a wilder shaking 
of her head : ' Will you be the lad ?' 

' What lad X 

' The one he was looking for ?' 

'Was looking fori' On hearing these 
words, my heart sank. 

* Barberin ?' I exclaimed. 

' Dead ! It's the late Barberin, you must 
•call him.' 

I leaned against my harp. 

' He is dead, then X said I, speaking loudly 
to make myself heard, but in a voice rendered 
hoarse by emotion. 

' A week ago in the Hospital St. Antoine.' 

I stood confounded. Barberin dead ! 
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And my relations — how find them now ? 
Where was I to look for them 1 

* Then you are the lad ?' continued the 
old woman. 'The one he was seeking to 
restore to his rich family ?' 

Hope returned to me. I caught at this 
speech. 

' You know V said I. 

* I know what he talked about, poor man ; 
that he had found and brought up a child ; 
that now the family, who had lost this child 
in past days, wanted to get him back again ; 
and that he had come to Paris to look for him.' 

* But the family ?' said I, in a panting 
voice. * My family ?' 

* In that case — it is really you who are the 
lad, then ? Ah ! it is you — it is really you ?' 

And nodding her head continually, she 
looked at me, scrutinising my face. But I 
turned it away from her inspection. 

* I beg of you, madame, tell me what you 
know.' 

'But I don't know anything more than 
what I have just been telling you, my lad — 
I mean to say, my young gentleman.' 

* What Barberin told you concerning my 
relations ! You see my agitation, madame 

— my trouble — my grief I* 

i 
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Without answering me, she raised again 
her arms to heaven. 

* Here is a rare story I' 

At that moment a woman, looking like a 
servant, came into the room where we were. 
Then the mistress of the H6tel du Cantal, 
leaving me, addressed herself to this woman : 

' Here is a rare story I This young lad — 
this young gentleman whom you see, is the 
one of whom Barberin spoke. He is come, 
and Barberin is no longer here. Here — is 
— a rare story I' 

' Barberin, then, never spoke to you about 
my family V said I. 

' More than twenty times — more than a 
hundred times : a rich family T 

' Where do these people live 1 What is 
their name ?' 

*Ah I there it is. Barberin never told me that. 
You upderstand, he made a mystery of it. He 
intended that the reward should be for himself 
alone, as was right^and then he was artful/ 

Alas 1 yes, I understood. I understood 
only two well what the old woman had just 
said to me. Barberin, dying, had carried 
away with him the secret of my birth. T had 
then only come so near to the mark to miss 
it Ah ! my fine dreams t my hopes I 
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* And you know no one to whom Barberin 
might have said more than he did to you V I 
asked the old woman. 

' No such fool, Barberin, as to trust any- 
body ; he was far too suspicious for that.' 

' And you have never seen any of my 
family coming to visit him ?' 

' Never.' 

'Friends of his,. to whom he might have 
talked about my relatipns ?' 

' He had no friends.' 

I buried my head in my hands ; but seek 
as I might, I found nothing to guide me. 
Besides, I was so agitated, so troubled, that 
I was incapable of thought. 

' He received a letter once/ said the old 
woman, after having reflected a long time — 
* a registered letter.' 

* Where did it come from X 

' I don't know. The postman gave it to 
him himself — I didn't see the stamp.' 

* No doubt you can find this letter ?' 
*When he was dead we examined what 

he had left here. Ah 1 it was not out of 
curiosity, be sure, but only to let his wife 
know. We found nothing ; neither did they 
at the hospital find any scrap of writing 
among his clothes. And if he had not said 
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that he came from Chavanon, they would 
not have been able to let his wife know/ 

* Mother Barberin has been told, then X 

* Why, certainly 1' 

I stood for some time unable to speak a 
word. What was there to be said ? What 
could I ask ? These people had told me all 
they knew, which came to nothing. And 
evidently they had done everything to find out 
what Barberin had resolved to hide from them. 

I thanked them, and turned to the door. 

* And where are you off to like that ?' the 
old woman asked me. 

' Going to rejoin my friend.' 

* Ah I you have a friend.' 

* Certainly.' 

* Does he stay in Paris X 

* We came to Paris this morning.' 

* Well, you know, if you have not any lodg- 
ings, you can put up here. You'll be very com- 
fortable, I flatter myself, and in a respectable 
house. Recollect that if your relations are 
seeking you, tired of receiving no news of Bar- 
berin, it is here they will inquire, and not else- 
where. Then you will be on the spot to receive 
them — it's an advantage, that. Where could 
they find you if you were not here ? What I say 
is in your own interest. How old is your friend^ 
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' A little younger than myself.' 

' Think, then ! Two youngsters on the 
Paris streets— you may make such bad ac- 
quaintances : some hotels are so disreputably 
frequented. They're not like this, where 
people are so quiet. But they have to be, in 
this neighbourhood.' 

I was not too convinced that the neigh- 
bourhood was favourable to quiet, at all 
events. The H6tel du Cantal was one of the 
dirtiest and most wretched houses that could 
possibly be seen, and during my life of 
travels and adventures I had come across 
some very wretched ones ; but the old 
woman's proposition was worth considering. 
Besides, it was no time to be hard to please, 
and I had not my relations — my rich re- 
lations — ^to go and stay with in the fine boule- 
vard hotels, or in their grand house, if they 
lived in Paris. At the H6tel du Cantal our 
expenses would not be too great ; and now 
we had to think of expense. Ah 1 how right 
Mattia had been to insist on earning money 
during our journey from Dreuzy to Paris 1 
What would become of us but for the seven- 
teen francs in our pocket ? 

* How much will you let a room to us 
for ?' asked I. 
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* Fivepence a day. Is it too dear ?' 

* All right — we'll come back this evening, 
my friend and 1/ 

' Come in eariy : Paris is a bad place at 
night.' 

Before going back there, I had to rejoin 
Mattia; and I had still several hours of 
leisure, before the time fixed for our meeting. 
Not knowing what to do, I went sadly 
enough into the Jardin des Plantes, to sit 
down upon a bench in a solitary comer. My 
legs ached and my mind was bewildered. 

My disappointment had been so sudden, so 
unexpected — so hard. I was, then, fated to un- 
dergo every sort of misfortune, one after the 
other ; and each time that I stretched forth 
my hand to establish myself firmly in a good 
position, the branch that I hoped to seize v/ould 
break in my hands to let me fall down again. 
And it was to be for ever so. 

Was it not a fatality that Barberin should 
die just when I had need of him, and that, 
in the spirit of covetousness, he should have 
hidden from everybody the name and address 
of the person — my father no doubt — who had 
commissioned him to institute the search for 
my recovery ? 

As I was thus sadly reflecting in my corner. 
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shadowed over by a green tree, my eyes 
swelled with tears, a gentleman and lady, 
followed by a child dragging a little carriage, 
came and sat down upon a bench fronting 
me ; then they called the child, who, leaving 
its little carriage, ran to them with out- 
stretched arms. The father took it up, and 
having kissed it on the hair with loud- 
sounding kisses, he passed it to the mother, 
who in her turn kissed it many times in the 
same manner, while the child laughed with 
glad shrieks, slapping its parents' cheeks 
with its little fat dimpled hands. Seeing this, 
the parents' happiness and the child's glad- 
ness, in spite of myself I suffered my tears to 
fall. I had never been thus embraced : now 
even the hope of it was taken away from me. 

An idea struck me ; I took up my harp 
and began to play, quite softly, a waltz for the 
child to beat time with its little feet. The 
gentleman approached, and offered me a small 
piece of silver ; but I refused it politely. 

' No, sir • I beg of you, give me the gratifi- 
cation of having pleased your child, who is 
pretty.' 

He looked at me then attentively ; but 
just then came along a keeper, who, in spite of 
the gentleman's protestations, ordered me to 
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leave the place instantly, if I did not want to 
be imprisoned for having played in the garden. 

I replaced the strap of my harp upon my 
shoulder, and I went away, often turning my 
head to look at the gentleman and lady, who 
fixed their kindly eyes upon me. 

As it was not yet time to go to the Arch- 
bishop's Bridge to meet Mattia, I wandered 
along the quays, watching the river flow. 

Night came on ; the gas lamps were 
lighted. Then I turned towards the church 
of Notre Dame, whose two towers stood out 
black against the purple west. At the 
buttress of the church I found a bench upon 
which to sit down, which was grateful to 
me, for my logs were trembling with fatigue ; 
and there I went back to my sad thoughts. 
Never had I felt myself so broken-down, so 
weary. Within me, all around me, everything 
was mournful. I felt myself more lost in great 
Paris, filled with light, sound and bustle, than 
I had ever been in the fields or in the woods. 

The people who passed me turned round 
sometimes to look at me ; but what signified 
their curiosity or their sympathy to me ? It 
was not the interest of indifferent people 
that I had hoped for. 

I had only one relaxation — it was to count 
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the hours striking; then I calculated how 
much longer I had to wait before being 
able to renew my strength and courage in 
Mattia's friendship. What a consolation it 
was to me to think that I should soon see 
his kind, gentle eyes ! 

Shortly before seven o'clock I heard a joy- 
ful barking. I saw almost immediately, in 
the gloom, a white body rushing towards me ; 
before I had time to think, Capi had sprung 
upon my knee, and was licking my hands 
with his tongue. I held him tightly in my 
arms, and kissed him on the nose. 

Mattia was not long in appearing. 

' Well ?' cried he, from afar. 

* Barberin is dead.' 

He commenced running to reach me more 
quickly ; and in a few hurried words I related 
to him what I had done, and what I had 
learned. 

He testified a sorrow that was very con- 
soling to me, and I felt that if he feared 
everything from my relations on his own 
account, he did not the less sincerely desire, 
on mine, that I should find them. 

By kindly afiectionate words he tried to 
console me, and, above all, to convince me 
that I must not despair. 
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' If your relations did really find Barberin, 
they will be uneasy at not hearing from 
him ; they will endeavour to learn what has 
become of him, and as a matter of course they 
will come to the H6tel du Cantal. Let us go, 
then, to the H6tel du Cantal ; it is only a few 
days' delay, that's all.' 

It was what the old woman had already 
said to me, yet in Mattia's mouth these 
words took, for me, quite another sort of im- 
portance. Evidently it was only a matter of 
delay : how childish I had been to grieve 
and give way to despair I 

Then, feeling rather calmer, I told Mattia 
what I had learned about Garofoli. 

' Still three months I' cried he. 

And in the middle of the street he began 
to dance and sing. Then, suddenly stopping 
and approaching me : 

' Shows how this one's family is not the 
same thing as that one's family. Here are 
you mourning because you have lost yours, 
and here am I singing because mine is lost 1' 

* An uncle, he is not all the family ; that 
is to say, an uncle such as Garofoli. If you 
had lost your sister Christina, would you 
laugh f 

'Oh, don't talk like that 1' 
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* There now, you see !* 

From the quays we reached the Passage 
Austerlitz ; and as my eyes were no longer 
blinded by emotion, I was able to see how 
lovely the Seine is at night, when it is illu- 
minated by the full moon casting here and 
there flecks of silver upon its waters, dazzling 
as an immense shifting mirror. 

If the H6tel du Cantal was a respectable 
house, it was not a handsome one ; and when 
we found ourselves with a little smoky candle 
in a cupboard under the roof, and so narrow 
that one of us was obliged to sit upon the bed 
when the other wanted to stand upright, I 
could not help thinking that it was not in a 
room of that sort that I had hoped to sleep. 
And the yellowish cotton sheets, how little 
they resembled the description of the hand- 
some baby-clothes Mother Barberin had so 
often given me ! 

The lump of bread, enriched with Italian 
cheese, which we had for our supper, was 
also very unlike the grand feast that I had 
imagined I should have been able to offer 
Mattia. 

But, however, all was not lost ; we had 
only to wait. 

And I fell asleep with this thought. 
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to him, to say nothing of the kisses from 
Lisa and Alexis, and a father's joy would 
soften the regret I felt ; I would always have 
the satisfaction of having done something for 
him, until such time as I should have more 
in my power. Mattia, who had a strange 
desire to see a prison, accompanied me. I 
was anxious too that he should know the man 
who for more than two years had been a 
father to me. 

As I was now well aware of the means 
necessary for gaining admittance to the 
Clichy prison, we had not long to wait before 
its great door, a^ I had waited the first time 
I came there. 

We were shown into a waiting-room, and 
soon the father came in ; at the door he 
stretched out his arms, and cried as he folded 
me in them. 

* My good boy 1 my brave Kemi I' 
Without delay I began to tell him of Lisa 

and Alexis, and wished to explain why I 
had not been able to pay Etiennette a visit, 
when he interrupted me with : 

* But your relations !' 

' Then you know about them V 
Then he told me how Barberin had come 
to see him a fortnight before. 
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* He is dead/ I said. ' What a mis- 
fortune 1' 

He explained that Barberin had applied 
to him to find out what had become of me ; 
on his arrival in Paris he had gone to 
GarofoU's, but needless to say had not found 
me. 

Then he had been a long way in the country 
to look for him in the prison where he was 
confined, and had ascertained that, after the 
death of Vitalis, I had been taken in by a 
gardener named Acquin. Barberin had come 
back to Paris, and at La Glacifere had heard 
that this gardener was shut up at Clichy. 

He had gone to the prison, and the father 
had told him how I was travelling through 
France ; and that though it was impossible 
to say exactly where I was at that moment, 
yet I was certain at some time or other to be 
visiting one of his children. Then he had 
himself written to me to Dreuzy, to Varses, to 
Esnandes and to St. Quentin ; and the reason 
why I had not received his letter at Dreuzy 
was doubtless because I had already started 
before it arrived. 

' And what,' asked I, ^ did Barberin tell 
you about my people V 

* Nothing, or at all events next to nothing : 
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your relationg had ascertained from the police 
magistrate of the Invalides district, that the 
child abandoned in the Avenue de Breteuil 
had been adopted by a mason at Chavanon 
named Barberin, and they came to him to 
look for you ; not finding you, they had asked 
him to assist them in their search/ 

' Did he not tell you their name, or say 
what was their country X 

* When I put these questions to him, he said 
he would explain later on : I did not press 
them, understanding quite well that he was 
making a mystery of the name of your rela- 
tions, for fear of losing some of the profit 
he hoped to make out of them. As I had 
been as a father to you, your good Barberin 
imagined that I wanted to make it pay ; so 
I sent him ofi; and have not set eyes on him 
since. I hardly imagined he was dead. So 
now you know you have relations ; but in con- 
sequence of this old miser s calculations, you 
cannot tell who they are or where they are.' 

I explained to him wherein our hopes lay, 
and he strengthened them by all kinds of 
good reasons. 

' Now that your relations have been able to 
discover Barberin at Chavanon, and Barberin 
has been able to discover Garofoli and me. 
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they are sure to find you at the H6tel du 
Cantal ; so you had better stay there/ 

These words were full of comfort, and 
raised my spirits. We spent the remainder 
of our time in talking of Lisa and Alexis, and 
of my entombment in the mine. 

* What a terrible trade T he cried, when I 
had reached the end of my story ; * and it 
is my poor Alexis's. How much happier he 
was cultivating his flowers 1' 

* That will all come back,' I said. 

' God grant it may, my little Remi 1' 

My tongue itched to tell him that my re- 
lations would soon let him out of prison. 
However, I came to the conclusion in time 
that it would not do to boast in anticipation 
of the joys which we were preparing ; and I 
contented myself with assuring him that he 
would soon be at liberty again, with all his 
children around him. 

' Until that good time arrives,' said Mattia, 
when we were in the street again, ' my ad- 
vice is that we lose no time, and earn some 
money/ 

' If we had employed less time in earning 
money on our way from Chavanon to Dreuzy, 
and from Dreuzy to Paris, we should have 
got here in time enough to see Barberin.' 
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* That's true enough ; and I never cease to 
reproach myself for having delayed you, 
though you never reproach me/ 

' There is no need for reproaches, my little 
Mattia, I assure you. Without you, I could 
never have given Lisa her doll ; and with- 
out you, we should have been, at this very 
moment, on the streets of Paris, without a 
sou with which to buy something to eat/ 

' Well then, as I was right in wishing to 
earn money, let us act as if I were still right 
now ; besides, we have nothing better to do 
than to sing and play through our pro- 
gramme. Before we take to walking again, 
let us wait for your carriage ; it wiU be less 
fatiguing. In Paris I am quite at home, 
and know all the likely places.' 

These likely places — the public squares, 
the private court-yards, and the cafes — were 
so well known to him that before going to 
bed that night we counted out fourteen 
francs that we had earned ; and so I re- 
peated to myself, as I fell asleep, a saying 
that I had often heard from Vitalis — that 
good fortune only comes to those who have 
no need for it. Surely such a capital day's 
earnings were a certain sign that at any 
moment my relations might come. 
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I was so convinced of the certainty of my 
presentiments, that the next morning I would 
have willingly stayed indoors all day, had not 
Mattia forced me to go out. He forced me, 
too, to play and sing, and our receipts this 
day were eleven francs. 

* If your relations are not going to make 
us rich,' laughed Mattia, 'we shall grow 
rich ourselves, and without anyone's help ; 
and that would be glorious.' 

Three days passed in this way without any- 
thing new occurring,and with no other answer 
from the woman at the lodging-house to 
my reiterated questions than the eternal re- 
frain : 

' No one has called to ask for Barberin, 
and I have received no letter either for you 
or for Barberin.' 

But at last, on the fourth day, she handed 
me a letter. It was Mother Barberin's reply, 
or rather the reply she had caused to be 
written ; for she could neither read nor write. 

She told me she had been informed of her 
husband's death, and that a short time pre- 
viously she had received from him a letter 
that she enclosed, thinking it might be useful 
to me, as it contained some information about 
my family. 
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* Quick, quick I* cried Mattia ; ' let us read 
Mother Barberin's letter/ 

It was with a trembling hand and a beating 
heart that I opened it. 

' My dear Wife, 

' I am at the hospital, so ill that I 
think I shall never get up again. If I had 
the strength, I would tell you how this mis- 
fortune has happened to me ; but that would 
do no good. I must go on to what is more 
important. This is, then, to tell you that if 
I do not recover, you must write to Greth and 
Galley, Green Square, Lincoln's Inn, London; 
they are the lawyers entrusted with the task 
of finding Remi. You must tell them that 
you alone can give them any tidings of the 
child, and you must take care to get well 
paid for these tidings ; this money ought to 
make you live comfortably in your old age. 
You will find out what has become of Remi 
by writing to a man named Acquin, formerly 
a gardener, but now confined in the Clichy 
Prison, Paris. Get the cur^ to write all these 
letters for you ; for this is a business which 
you ought not to entrust to anybody. Don't 
take any step until you know I am dead. 

' For the last time I embrace you, 

* Barberin.' 
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I had not read the last words of this 
letter, before Mattia sprang up with a bound, 
crying : 

' Forward, for London I' 

I was so amazed at what I had been read- 
ing, that I stared at Mattia without under- 
standing what he was saying. 

'As Barberin's letter says that the task 
of finding you is in the hands of English 
lawyers,' he went on, * don't you see that 
that means that your relations are English ?' 

< But ' 

'You don't like the thought of being 
English r 

' I would rather have been of the same 
country as Lisa and the other children.' 

' As far as I am concerned, I should have 
preferred you to be Italian.' 

' If I am English, I shall belong to 
the same country as Arthur and Mrs. Mil- 
ligan.* 

' Why, if you are English I there can be no 
doubt about it : if your people had been 
French, they would not have instructed 
English lawyers to make inquiries in France 
for the child they have lost. As you are an 
Englishman, we must go to England ; it is 
the best way of getting to your relations.' 
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* Suppose I were to write to these 
lawyers 1' 

*What would be the good? It is much 
easier to understand things when you talk 
about them than when you write. On our 
arrival in Paris we had seventeen francs; 
one day we made fourteen more, then eleven, 
and then nine ; that gives us fifty-one francs, 
of which we have spent eight, leaving us 
forty.three francs, which is more than enough 
to take us to London. We shall take ship 
at Boulogne for London, and that will not 
cost us much.' 

' You have never been in London.' 

* I know that : only, at Gassot's circus we 
had two clowns who were English; they 
often used to talk to me about London, and 
they taught me some English words, so that 
we might talk without being overheard by 
Mother Gassot, who was as inquisitive as an 
owl. We used to chaff her to her face, in 
bad English, without her being able to be 
angry. 1 will take you to London/ 

' Well, I learned some English too, when 
I was with Vitalis.' 

* Yes, but in three years you must have 
forgotten it, while I know mine still: you 
will see. And then it isn't only because I 
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want to do you a service that I wish to go 
with you to London; to be frank, I must 
tell you that I have another reason.' 
' What is it ?' 

* If your relations came to Paris to look 
for you, very hkely they would not be willing 
to take me with you ; whereas, when I am 
once in England, they cannot send me back 
again.' 

This seemisd to be a disagreeable suppo- 
sition to indulge in with regard to my 
relations ; and yet, strictly speaking, it might 
very well be a reasonable one. 

' Let us start,' I said. 

* Do you really wish it ?' 

In two minutes our bags were strapped, 
and we came down ready to start. When 
the lodging-house keeper saw us thus 
equipped, she shouted : 

*But will not the young gentleman' — I 
was the young gentleman — ^wait for his 
relations? that would be better, and then 
they might see how well the young gentle- 
man has been looked after.' 

However, I was not to be detained by 
eloquence like this. After paying for our 
lodging, I went to the street-door, where 
Mattia and Capi were waiting for me. 
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* What will your address be V said the old 
woman. 

Perhaps it were wise to leave my address, 
so I wrote it in her book. 

' London !' she cried ; * you two youngsters 
going to London I by the high-roads 1 and 
over the sea !' 

Before starting for Boulogne, we had to 
go and say good-bye to father. 

It was not a sad parting ; .the father was 
glad to learn that soon I was to discover ray 
relations, and it gave me pleasure to tell him 
over and over again that before long I should 
return with them to thank him. 

* Good-byo, and good luck to you, my boy I 
If you do not return as soon as you would 
wish, write to me.' 

* I shall come back.' 

We went that day as far as Moisselles 
without stopping, and there we slept at a 
farm, for we had to economise our money for 
the passage. Mattia had said that it would 
not cost much ; but still, what did * not much' 
mean? 

As we trudged along, Mattia taught me 
some English words, for I was wholly pre- 
occupied by one question, which prevented 
me giving way to my joyful feelings — would 
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my relations be able to understand French 
or Italian ? How could we make ourselves 
understood if they only spoke English? 
What a nuisance it would be I and what could 
I say to my brothers and my sisters, if I had 
any? Should I not remain a stranger in 
their eyes so long as I could not converse 
with them? Whenever I had thought of 
my return to my father's house — and often 
since my departure from Chavanon had I 
imagined this picture — I had never thought 
that my joyous anticipations could be thus 
paralysed. Doubtless I should need a long 
time before knowing English, which seemed 
to be a difficult language. 

We took eight days to make the journey 
between Paris and Boulogne, for we made 
short stoppages in the principal towns on our 
way — Beauvais, Abbeville and Montreuil- 
sur-Mer — to give performances, and to 
reimburse our capital. 

When we got to Boulogne we had thirty- 
two francs remaining in our purse ; that is to 
say, ever so much more than we needed for 
our passage-money. As Mattia had never 
seen the sea, our first walk was down to the 
pier. For several minutes he stood there, 
with his gaze lost in the misty depths of the 
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horizon; then^ smacking his lips, he said it 
was ugly, sad, and dirty-looking. A dis- 
cussion then arose, for I had often spoken of 
the sea, and had always told him that it was 
the most beautiful thing in the world, and I 
now maintained my opinion. 

* You are perhaps right,' he said, ' when 
the sea is blue, as you say you have seen it 
at Cette ; but when it is all green and yellow, 
like this sea, beneath a grey sky and sombre 
clouds, it is ugly, very ugly, and does not 
make one want to go upon it.' 

Mattia and I were generally of one mind ; 
either he acquiesced in my opinions, or I 
shared his. But this time I persisted in my 
idea, and went so far as to declare that this 
green-coloured sea, with its misty distances, 
and lowering clouds that the wind was 
driving in all directions, was even more 
beautiful than a blue sea beneath a blue sky. 

* It is because you are an Englishman 
that you say this,' replied Mattia, ' and you 
love this horrible sea because it belongs to 
your country.' 

The London boat was to start the next 
morning at four o'clock, and at half-past three 
we were on board, and were installing our- 
selves as best we could under the shelter of 
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a pile of cases, which gave us some little pro- 
tection against a cold, damp north wind. 

By the light of some smoky lanterns we 
saw the ship being loaded : the pulleys 
creaked, the cases that they were letting 
down into the hold clattered, and from time 
to time the sailors shouted in hoarse tones ; 
but above all this uproar arose the noise of 
the steam, as it escaped from the engines in 
little white flakes. A bell rang ; the moor- 
ings fell into the water ; we were on our way 
— on our way to my country I 

I had often told Mattia that there was 
nothing so agreeable as traveUing by boat : 
one glided gently over the water without 
being conscious of the way that was being 
made ; it was indeed charming ; j ust like a 
dream. 

When I talked like this I was thinking of 
the Swan, and our journey up the Canal du 
Midi ; but the sea was nothing like a canal. 
Hardly had we left the landing-stage when 
the vessel seemed to make a plunge in the 
sea ; then it recovered itself, and once more 
plunged into the lowest depths of the waves, 
and thus for four or five times in succession, 
with tremendous bustle and a movement like 
that of a gigantic swing. While these pitch- 
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ing went on, the steam escaped from the 
funnel with a hissing sound ; and then all of 
a sudden a sort of lull took place, and nothing 
was heard but the paddles as they struck the 
water, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, according to the rolling of the ship. 

' I like your gliding !' said Mattia. 

I had no answer to give him, for I did not 
know then that we were only going over the 
bar. But it was not the bar alone which 
caused this pitching and rolling ; when we 
got outside, the sea was running tolerably 
high. 

All at once Mattia, who had not been 
talking for some time, got up suddenly. 

' What s the matter ?* I said. 

' I cannot stand this motion, and my heart 
is bad.' 

' You are sea-sick/ 

* I know I am, only too well.' 

And in a minute or two he ran and leaned 
over the side of the vessel. 

Poor Mattia, how ill he was ! It was in 
vain for me to take him in my arras and rest 
his head against my shoulder ; tliat did not 
cure him. He groaned, and from time to 
time he would get up quickly and run to the 
ship's side ; and some minutes would elapse 
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before he returned to crouch by my side. 
Then, each time as he came back, he shook 
his fist at me, and, half-laughing, half in 
anger, he said : 

* Oh, these English, they have no heart !* 

* And a very fortunate thing, too.' 

At break of day — a pale-coloured, misty, 
sunless day — some tall white clifis were in 
sight, and here and there we saw ships riding 
at anchor with their sails furled. By degrees 
the rolling diminished, and our vessel glided 
over the still water almost as gently as over 
a canal. We were no longer on the sea, and 
on each side for a long distance we could see 
woody banks, or rather we conjectured they 
were there, through the morning mist, for we 
were at the mouth of the Thames. 

* Here we are in England I' I said to 
Mattia. 

He, however, did not receive this intelli- 
gence at all well, and stretching himself to 
his full length on the deck, he replied : 

'Let me sleep.' 

As I had not been ill during the passage, 
I had no wish to sleep ; so I arranged Mattia 
as comfortably as possible, and getting upon 
the cases, I sat down on the top of them, 
with Capi between my legs. There I com- 
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maaded a view of the river, and could see its 
course on either side, up stream and behind. 
On the right hand there stretched a great 
sandbank, that the foam fringed with a white 
border ; and on the left it looked as if we 
were going to sea once more. This, how- 
ever, was only an illusion. The grey banks 
soon came nearer to one another, and then 
were plainly seen in all their yellow muddi- 
ness. In mid-stream lay a whole fleet of 
ships at anchor, and in their midst flitted 
up and down packets and tiny boats, which 
belched forth long streams of black smoke. 
What a number of ships and sails I 

I had never imagined that a river could be 
so densely populated ; and if the Garonne 
had surprised me, the Thames astounded me. 
A good many of these ships were getting 
ready for sailing, and in their rigging one 
could see the sailors running up and down 
the rope ladders, which from afar looked as 
slender as a spider's web. 

Our vessel left behind it a foamy furrow 
amid the yellow water, on the surface of 
which floated refuse of all sorts : planks, 
pieces of wood, the swollen bodies of animals, 
corks, and ot^s. Every now and then a 
bird ;ould swoop down with its great wings 
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upon this wreckage, and in a moment would 
rise again and fly away with a shrill cry, 
holding its morsel of food in its beak. 

Why did Mattia wish to sleep ? He 
would do much better to wake up, for the 
sight was a curious one, and well Avorth 
seeing. The higher our ship went up the 
river, the more curious and wonderful did this 
spectacle become. There was more to interest 
our eyes than the steam-ships and sailing- 
ships ; the great three-masted vessels ; the 
enormous steamers returning from distant 
lands ; the grimy colliers ; the barges laden 
with straw or hay, which looked like stacks 
of fodder carried away by a flood. There 
was also what was going on, and what could 
be seen on the two banks, which now were 
quite distinct in all their details, with their 
houses prettily painted, their green meadows, 
their trees never lopped with the pruning- 
hook, and here and there landing-stages run- 
ning out over the black mud, the tide-marks 
and the stakes covered with a greenish slime. 
I remained for a long while in this position, 
my eyes wide open, thinking of nothing, but 
gazing and wondering. But as the houses 
on the two banks of the Thames grew closer 
to one another in long red lines, the air 
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thickened ; the smoke and the fog mingled 
without one being able to tell which won the 
day in thickness, the fog or the smoke ; and 
then in the place of the trees and the cattle 
in the meadows, a forest of masts arose on 
every side — there seemed to be whole fields 
of ships. 

Caring no more about it, I clambered 
down from my observatory and went to look 
for Mattia. He had awakened, and his sea- 
sickness being over, was no longer in a bad 
humour, and so was quite willing to climb up 
with me on the cases. He, too, was wonder- 
struck, and rubbed his eyes. 

Here and there canals ran down from the 
fields, and flowed into the river, and they too 
were full of ships. Unfortunately, the fog and 
the smoke grew thicker and thicker ; it was 
only possible to see around us at intervals, and 
the further we went the less clearly we saw. 

At length the ship slackened its pace, the 
engines stopped, ropes were thrown on shore. 
We were in London, and we disembarked 
amid a crowd of people, who looked at us, 
without paying us any attention. 

* Now is the time to make use of your 
EngUsh, my little Mattia ;' and Mattia, who 
never had any doubts, went up to a big red- 
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bearded man to ask him, with a polite bow, 
the way to Green Square. 

It seemed to me that Mattia was a very 
long time explaining himself to this man, 
who several times made him repeat the same 
words; but I had no wish to appear to 
doubt my friend's knowledge. 

At last he came back. 

' It is very easy/ he said ; * we have only 
to go along the Thames. We must follow 
the quays.' 

But there were no quays in London, or 
rather there were none at this period ; the 
houses went right down to the river s edge : 
so we were obliged to follow the streets which 
seemed to run parallel with the river. These 
streets were terribly gloomy and muddy, and 
all blocked up with vehicles and cases and 
parcels and packages of all sorts ; and it was 
only after great difficulty that we contrived 
to pick our way amid these ever-recurring 
obstacles. I got Capi at the end of a string 
and made him follow at my heels. It was 
only one o'clock, yet the gas was lit in the 
shops. It was raining soot. Seen under this 
aspect, London did not produce upon us the 
same sentiment that the Thames did. 

We went on, and from time to time Mattia 
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asked if we were still very far from Lincoln's 
Inn. He told me that we would have to pass 
beneath a great gate, which barred the street 
which we were foUowinof. This seemed to me 
to be rather peculiar, but I dared not tell him 
that I thought he was mistaken. However, 
he was not mistaken ; and at last we came to 
an arch which stretched across the street, with 
two little gates on either side — ^it was Temple 
Bar. Once more we asked our way, and we 
were told to turn to the right. No longer 
now in a great street full of movement and 
noise ; we found ourselves, on the contrary, in 
little silent lanes which crossed and recrossed 
one another, and it seemed as if we were 
going round in a circle, without advancing, 
as it were in a labyrinth. 

All at once, at the very moment when we 
thought we were lost, we came upon a little 
graveyard full of tombs, whose stones were 
as black as if they had been painted with soot 
— this was Green Square. 

While Mattia was asking the way from a 
passing shadow, I stopped to try to restrain 
my heart from beating. I could no longer 
breathe, and I trembled all over. Then I fol- 
lowed Mattia, and we stopped before a brass 
plate on which we read, * Greth and Galley.' 
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Mattia stepped forward to ring the bell, but 
I caught his arm. 

* What is the matter ?' he said. * How 
pale you are I' 

* Wait a minute till I recover my courage/ 
He rang, and we went in. 

I was in such perturbation that I could not 
see very distinctly what was going on around 
me : it seemed to me that we were in an office, 
and that two or three persons were bending 
over tables as they wrote by the light of 
several jets of gas, which made a singing 
noise as they burned. Mattia was speaking 
one of these persons, for, needless to say, I 
entrusted him to say all that was necessary to 
be said. 

In what was said I heard the words * boy,' 
* family,' and ' Barberin,' repeated several 
times. I understood that he was explaining 
that I was the boy whom my family had in- 
structed Barberin to discover. The name of 
Barberin produced some effect ; they looked 
at us, and the man whom Mattia was talking 
to got up and opened a door for us. We 
went into a room full of books and papers. 
A gentleman was seated at a desk, and talk- 
ing to him was another in wig and gown, who 
held a blue bag in his hand. 
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In a few words the person who announced 
us explained who we were, and then the two 
gentlemen examined us from head to foot. 

' Which of you two is the child brought up 
by Barberin X the gentleman seated at the 
desk said in French. 

On hearing French spoken I felt reassured, 
and I stepped forward. 

* I am, sir.' 

' Where is Barberin f 

' He is dead.' 

The two gentlemen looked at one another 
for a moment ; then the one who had the wig 
on his head went out, carrying with him hisbag. 

' Well, how did you get here V asked the 
gentleman, who had commenced to put ques- 
tions to me. 

' On foot as far as Boulogne, and from Bou- 
logne to London by boat. We have just landed/ 

* Did Barberin give you any money ?' 
' We did not see Barberin.' 

' Then how did you know that you had to 
come hero V 

I told him in as few words as possible the 
story he asked of me. I longed in my turn 
to put several questions to him, one especially 
which was burning my lips ; but I had not 
the opportunity. 
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I had to explain how I had been brought 
up by Barberin; how he had sold me to 
Vitalis ; how on my master's death I had been 
adopted by the Acquin family ; and how at 
length, when the father had been imprisoned 
for debt, I had resumed my old life of 
travelling musician. 

While I spoke the gentleman kept making 
notes, and looked at me in a manner which I 
did not like. I ought to say that he had a 
harsh expression, with something very satur. 
nine in his smile. 

' And who is this boy ?' he said, pointing 
to Mattia with his pen. 

* A friend — a companion — a brother.' 

' I understand ; some acquaintance you 
picked up on the roads, I suppose ?' 

*' The kindest, the most affectionate of 
brothers.' 

* Oh I I don't doubt it.' 

The moment seemed to have arrived for 
me to put the question which, from the 
beginning of our conversation, had been 
uppermost in my mind. 

* Do my relations, sir, live in England X 

' Certainly ; they live in London — at all 
events, just now they do/ 

' Then I am going to see them V 
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' In a very short time you will be with 
them. I am going to have you taken to 
them.' 

He rang a bell. 

' One word more, sir. Have I a father ?' 

I could scarcely pronounce this word. 

' Not only a father, but a mother, brothers, 
and sisters.' 

^ Oh, sir ' 

But the door opened, and put an end to my 
emotion ; I could only look at Mattia with 
my eyes full of tears. The gentleman spoke 
in English to the person who came in, and I 
thought I understood that he told him to take 
us. I got up to go. 

* Oh I I was forgetting,' said the gentle- 
man. * Your name is DriscoU — that is your 
father's name.' 

Notwithstanding his unattractive appear- 
ance, I believe I should have fallen on his 
neck, had he given me the opportunity ; but 
with his hand he showed us the door, and we 
went out. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DRISCOLLS. 

pHE clerk who was to bring me 
home to my relations was a little 
shrunken old man with a wrinkled 
parchment face. He wore a patched and 
shiny black coat, and a white cravat. As 
soon as we were outside, he rubbed his bands, 
frantically cracking his finger-joints and his 
wrists, shook his legs as if he wanted to fling 
his patched boots far from him, and throwing 
back his nose at the same time, took in several 
good sniflTs of fog, with the beatitude of a man 
who has been in close confinement. 

' He likes the smell of it,' said Mattia, in 
Italian. 

The old fellow looked at us, and without 
speaking, made a sound like 'Psit! psitt' just 
as if he were ordering a couple of dogs to follow 
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at his heels and not lose him. Before long 
we found ourselves in a wide street, thronged 
with vehicles. He stopped one of these, the 
driver of which, instead of being seated behind 
the horse, was perched up in the air behind, and 
quite on the top of a kind of hooded cabriolet. 
This I heard afterwards was called a hansom. 

He put us into this vehicle, which was open 
in front, and engaged in a dialogue with the 
driver through a kind of little movable flap 
in the hood. The name Bethnal Green was 
pronounced several times, and I thought 
that this was the name of the locality in 
which my relations lived. I knew that green 
was the English of vert^ and this suggested 
to my mind*s eye a place planted with beau- 
tiful trees — naturally a very pleasant idea : it 
would not be like the ugly, gloomy and dark 
London streets which we had passed through 
after arriving. A house surrounded by trees, 
situated in a large city, would be very nice. 

The discussion between our guide and the 
driver was pretty long : now one would jump 
up and open the flap to give explanations ; 
then the other would seem about to fling 
himself down from his seat through this 
narrow aperture, to say that he understood 
^rhsolutely nothing of what he was asked. 
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Mattia and I had squeezed ourselves into 
a comer, with Capi between my knees ; and I 
said to myself, while listening to this dis- 
cussion, that it was really very odd that a 
cabman did not seem to know such a nice 
place as Bethnal Green. It must be that there 
were a great many green districts in London. 
That was rather surprising, for from what we 
had seen up to this, I should have thought 
there was more soot than anything else. 

We rolled along pretty quickly through 
wide streets, then through narrow streets, 
then again through more wide streets ; but 
we could see hardly anything, for the fog 
which enveloped us was so thick. It was 
beginning to feel cold, and, nevertheless, our 
breathing was as oppressed as if we were 
choking. When I say we, I mean Mattia and 
myself only, for our guide seemed, on the con- 
trary, very much at ease : at any rate, he 
breathed freely with his mouth wide open, 
sniflSng as if he intended to lay up an immense 
stock of air in his lungs ; and from time to 
time he continued to crack his finger-joints and 
stretch his legs. Could it be that he had spent 
some years without breathing or moving ? 

In spite of my feverish sensation at the 
thought that in a few minutes, in a few 
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seconds perhaps, I should be in the arms of 
ray relations : my father, my mother, brothers 
and sisters. I had a great desire to see the 
city that we were passing through. Was it 
not my own city, my native land ? 

But in vain I opened my eyes; I could 
see nothing, or almost nothing ; only the red 
light of the lamps, which burned during the 
fog as in a thick cloud of smoke. With dif- 
ficulty we could see the lights of the carriages 
which we crossed, and now and then we 
drew up to avoid knocking down or crush- 
ing the people who thronged the streets. 

Still we rolled onwards. It was now a long 
time since we left Greth and Galley's, which 
confirmed me in the idea that my people lived in 
the country : we would surely soon leave these 
narrow streets and get out among the fields. 

We were holding each other's hands, 
Mattia and I : the thought of recovering my 
people made me hold his tighter. It seemed 
necessary for me to show him that I was 
his friend at this very moment, more than 
ever I was before, and eternally. 

But, instead of reaching the country, we 
went into still narrower streets, and we 
could hear the whistling of engines. Then I 
begged Mattia to ask our guide if we were not 
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at last coining near my relations' house. 
Mattia's reply was horrifying. He declared 
that Greth and Galley's clerk said that he 
hafd never before been in that thieves' quarter. 
Surely Mattia had made a mistake, and mis- 
understood the answer I But he maintained 
that thieves, the English word used by the 
clerk, really meant voleurs in French, and 
that he was certain of it. I was disconcerted 
for the moment ; then I said to myself that if 
the clerk was afraid of thieves, it was merely 
because we were about to enter the country, 
and that the word Green, which comes after 
Bethnal, meant fields and trees. I communi- 
cated this idea to Mattia, and the clerk's 
terror made us laugh greatly. How stupid 
people are who have never been out of cities I 
But there was no sign of the country. 
England, then, was nothing but a city of mud 
and stone called London I This mud invaded 
our vehicle, splashed upon us in black drops ; 
a bad smell filled the air about us for some 
time. All this proved that we were in a low 
quarter ; the last, no doubt, before reaching 
the fields of Bethnal Green. It seemed to 
me as if we were turning back, and now and 
then the driver slackened his pace, as if he 
no longer knew where he was. Suddenly he 
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stopped abruptly, and the trap-door opened. 
Then a conversation, or rather an argu- 
ment, ensued. Mattia told me he thought he 
understood that our driver refused to go any- 
further because he did not know his way : he 
wanted Greth and Galley's clerk to direct 
him, and the latter went on saying that he 
had never been in the thieves' quarter before. 
— 1 heard the word thieves. 

Surely this could not be Bethnal Green ? 
What was going to happen ? 

The argument through the trap went on, 
and the clerk and the driver exchanged an 
equally ill-tempered conversation. At last 
the clerk, after having given some money to 
the driver, who grumbled, got out of the cab, 
and again addressed a * Psit I psit 1' to us : 
evidently we were to get down too. 

Here we were, in a dirty street, in the 
midst of a fog. A shop before us was bril- 
liantly ht up, and the gaslight, reflected by 
mirrors, gildings, and cut-glass bottles, shone 
into the street, piercing the fog with a flood 
of light. It was a tavern, or rather what the 
English call a gin-palojce — a palace in which 
gin and also brandy of all sorts are sold, which 
one and all have the same origin : spirit 
distilled from malt or beetroot. 
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* Psit I psit r from our guide. 

And we entered the gin-palace with him. 
Certainly we had been wrong in thinking 
that we were in a poor locality. Never did 
I see such luxury : everywhere mirrors and 
gilding ; the counter was made of silver. But 
the people standing before this counter, or 
leaning their shoulders against the pillars, 
were ragged, some barefooted ; and these bare 
feet, which had plashed in the gutters, were 
as black as if they had been rubbed with 
blacking not yet dried. 

Our guide had ordered for himself a glass 
of white liquor, which smelt good ; and 
having emptied it at a draught with the 
same avidity with which he had been swaUow- 
ing fog a few minutes before, he began a 
conversation with the bare-armed man be- 
hind the counter, who had served him. It 
was not hard to guess that he was asking the 
way : I had no need to inquire from Mattia. 

Once more we set out at our guide's heels. 
The street was now so narrow that we saw 
the houses at each side, in spite of the fog. 
Ropes were stretched from one to the other 
on which hung linen and rags. Surely it 
could not be to dry them 1 Where could we 
be going ? I began to grow anxious ; and 
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now and then Mattia looked at me ; but he 
did not ask me anything. From the street 
we turned into a lane, then into a court, then 
into a lane again. The houses were more 
wretched than the poorest village in Prance : 
many were made of boards, like sheds or 
stables. However, they were really houses, 
and bare-headed women and children squatted 
grovelling on the threshold. 

When the feeble light allowed us to see a 
little more clearly, I observed that these 
women were pale, with sandy hair, which 
hung loose on their shoulders. The children 
were almost naked, and the few clothes that 
they had on their backs were in rags. In a 
lane we found pigs wallowing in the stagnant 
gutter, from which arose a fetid odour. 

Our guide soon stopped. Were we lost ? 
But this instant a man came up to us, wearing 
a long blue overcoat and a hat ornamented 
with varnished leather; round his wiist an 
ornament of black and white braid ; a baton 
hung from his belt. This was a policeman. 

A conversation ensued, and soon we set 
out again, preceded by the policeman. We 
passed through lanes, courts, winding streets : 
here and there the houses looked as if they 
were tumbling down. 
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At last we stopped in a court, the centre 
of which was occupied by a small pond. 

*Red Lion Court/ announced the police- 
man. 

These words, which I heard uttered before 
several times, meant **Cour du Lion Rouge/ 
Mattia said to me. 

Why do we. stop ? It is impossible that 
this could be Bethnal Green. Is it in this 
court that my relations live ? But then 

I had not time to examine these questions 
which passed before my troubled mind. The 
policeman had knocked at the door of a sort 
of wooden shed, and our guide thanked him. 
We had arrived then. 

Mattia, who had not let go my hand, 
squeezed it, and I squeezed his. 

We understood each other. The anguish 
which filled my heart, filled his too. 

I was so distressed that I did not know 
how the door was opened which the police- 
man had knocked at. But from the moment 
when we had entered a large room lighted by 
a lamp, and with a coal fire burning in a grate, 
my memory returned. 

Before this fire, in a straw arm-chair that 
was shaped like a saint's niche, sat, motionless 
as a statue, an old man with a white beard, 
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his head covered with a black cap; facing 
each other, with a table between them, a 
man and a woman were seated. The man 
was about forty years of age ; he wore a grey 
corduroy suit ; his face was intelligent, but 
harsh. The woman; younger by five or six 
years, had fair hair that hung loose over a 
black and white checked shawl, crossed over 
her chest ; her eyes were expressionless, and 
indifference and apathy were imprinted on her 
face, which must have been pretty once, as 
well as in her listless movements. Four 
children were in the room, two boys and 
two girls — all fair, of a sandy fairness like 
their mother : the elder boy looked about 
eleven or twelve years old, and the youngest 
girl could scarcely be three ; she was crawling 
about on the floor. 

I saw all this at a glance before our guide, 
the clerk from Greth and Galley's, had finished 
speaking. 

What did he say ? I could scarcely hear» 
and could not understand at all; only the 
name DriscoU — my name, as the attorney said 
— caught my ear. 

All eyes were turned on Mattia and on 
me, even those of the motionless old man; 
only the little girl was watching Capi. 
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* Which of you two is Remi ?' asked the 
man in grey corduroy, speaking French. 

I advanced a step. 

' 1/ I said. 

' Then embrace your father, my boy.' 

When looking forward to this moment, I 
had fancied that I would feel an impulse 
which would make me spring into my father's 
arms. I did not find this impulse within me. 
However, I went forward and I embraced 
my father. 

' Now,' he said to me, * here is your 
grandfather, your mother, your brothers and 
sisters.' 

I went to my mother and put my arms 
about her : she allowed me to kiss her, but 
she herself did not kiss me ; she only said two 
or three words which I did not understand. 

* Shake hands with your grandfather,' said 
my father to me, ' and go quietly about it. 
He is paralysed.' 

I also shook hands with my two brothers 
and with my eldest sister. I would have taken 
the little one into my arms, but, as she was 
occupied in petting Capi, she pushed me away. 

All the time that I was going thus from 
one to the other, I was indignant with myself 
that I no longer felt any joy at finding my 
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relations again, I had at last a father, a 
mother, brothers, sisters ; I had a grandfather. 
I was restored to them, and I remained cold. 
I had looked forward to this moment with a 
feverish impatience. I had been foolish with 
joy, thinking that I, too, was about to have 
relatives to love, who would love me ; and I 
was still embarrassed, examining them all 
curiously, and finding nothing in my heart 
to say to them — not one tender word. Was 
I then a monster ? Was I then unworthy to 
have relations ? 

If I had found my parents in a palace, 
instead of in a hovel, would I not have felt 
for them those feelings of tenderness which 
some hours before I had felt in my heart for 
a father and a mother whom I did not know, 
and which I could not express for the father 
and the mother whom I saw ? This thought 
choked me with shame. Coming back to my 
mother, I put my arms round her again, and 
kissed her lips. Doubtless she did not under- 
stand what had provoked this outburst ; for, 
instead of returning my kisses, she looked at 
me in her indolent way : then addressing her- 
self to her husband, my father shrugging his 
shoulders slightly as she did so, she uttered a 
m words I did not understand, but which made 
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him laugh. This indifference on both sides 
oppressed my heart to breaking. I thought 
that my outburst of tenderness did not deserve 
such a reception. But there was no time for 
me to give myself up to my impressions. 

* And that boy/ asked my father, pointing 
to Mattia, ' who is he 1' 

I explained the ties which bound me to 
Mattia ; and I did so, endeavouring to express 
in my words a Uttle of the friendship that I 
felt for him, and also trying to explain the 
gratitude that I owed him. 

* Good,' said my father ; * he thought he'd 
like to see the country ?' 

I was going to answer ; Mattia took the 
word out of my mouth. 
' Exactly,' he said. 

* And Barberin V asked my father. ' Why 
didn't he come ?' 

I explained that Barberin was dead, which 
had been a great disappointment to me when 
we had arrived in Paris, after having learned 
at Chavanon, through Mother Barberin, that 
my relations were searching for me. 

Then my father translated to my mother 
what I had just said, and I thought I 
understood the latter to answer that it was 
very good, or very well ; at all events, she 
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uttered the words wdl and good^ which I 
knew, several times. Why was it good or 
well that Barberin was dead ? This puzzled 
me in my own mind, unavailingly. 

* You don't know English?' asked my father. 

' No ; I only know French and Italian, 
which I learned from a master to whom 
Barberin hired me.' 

' Vitalis V 

' You knew ' 

' It was Barberin who told me his name, 
when I went to France some time ago in 
search of you. But you must be anxious to 
know how it is that we did not seek you for 
thirteen years; and how we suddenly took 
the notion of going to find Barberin.' 

' Oh yes 1 very anxious, I assure you ; 
most anxious.' 

'Well, come over near the fire; I am 
going to tell you that.' 

On coming in, I had placed my harp 
against the wall ; I unbuckled my bag, and 
took the place pointed out to me. But as I 
was stretching out my muddy damp legs 
before the fire, my grandfather spat in my 
direction, without saying anything, rather 
close to me ; it was just like an old cat in a 
rage. No other explanation was necessary 
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to give me to understand that I was in his 
way, and I withdrew my legs. 

' Never mind/ said my father ; ' the old 
man doesn't like anyone to put himself before 
his fire. But if you are cold, warm yourself; 
you needn't let him inconvenience you.' 

I was dumbfoundered at hearing him 
speak in this way of the white-haired old 
man. I thought that if one was to suffer in- 
convenience from anyone, it ought to be borne 
for him ; so I kept my legs under my chair. 

' You are our eldest son,' my father said, 
' and you were bom one year after my mar- 
riage with your mother. When I married your 
mother, there was a young girl who thought 
that I would take her for my wife, whom 
this marriage inspired with a ferocious hatred 
against her whom she looked on as her rival. 
It was in order to avenge herself, that, the 
very day on which you reached the age of 
six months, she stole you and carried you off 
to France, to Paris, where she abandoned 
you in the street. We made all possible 
search, but, however, without going to Paris, 
for we could not suppose that you had been 
taken so far. We didn't recover you, and 
we believed you were dead and lost for ever ; 
when three months ago this woman, attacked 
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by fatal sickness, disclosed the truth before 
dying. I set out at once for France, and 
went to the police agent of the quarter in 
which you had been abandoned. There I 
heard that you had been adopted by a mason 
of La Creuse, the very one who had found 
you ; and I went to Chavanon immediately. 
Barberin told me that he had hired you to 
Vitalis, a roving musician, and that you were 
wandering about France with him. As I 
couldn't stay in France to go in pursuit of 
Vitalis, I charged Barberin with this care, and 
gave him money to go to Paris. At the 
same time I recommended him to inform the 
lawyers who do business for me, when he 
had found you. If I didn't give him my 
address here, it was because we only live 
in London during the winter ; during the fine 
weather we travel through England and Scot- 
land, for our business as travelling merchants, 
v/ith our waggons and the family. So you see, 
my boy, how you have been recovered, and 
how, after thirteen years, you are taking your 
place in the family. 1 can understand your 
being a little bit frightened, as you don't 
know us, and you can't understand what to 
say, or how to make yourself understood ; but 
J hoj>^ you'll make yourself at home quickly.' 
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Yes, no doubt I should make myself at 
home quickly ; was not that natural since I 
was with my relations, and those with whom 
I was to live were my father and mother, my 
sisters and brothers ? 

The fine baby-clothes had not told the 
truth. For Mother Barberin, for Lisa, for 
Father Acquin, for those who had assisted 
me, it was a pity ; I could not do what I had 
dreamed of for them, for these wandering mer- 
chants could not be very rich when they lived 
in a hovel. But for myself, what matter was it 
after all ? I had relations, and it was a childish 
dream to fancy that fortune would be generous 
to me ; tenderness is worth more than riches ; 
it was not money I wanted, but affection. 

While I was listening to my father's story, 
having eyes and ears for him only, a cloth had 
been put on the table and on it plates with blue 
flowers on them, and then a metal dish with a 
large piece of baked beef with potatoes round it. 

* Are you hungry, boys V asked my father, 
addressing Mattia and myself. 

Mattia's sole answer was to show his white 
teeth. 

' Well, then, come over to the table,' said 
my father. 

But, before sitting down, he pushed my 
/Grandfather's arm-chair clo^e to \Xi^ \a5^^. 
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Then, placing himself with his back to the fire, 
he began to carve the roast beef, and gave each 
of us a good helping; with potatoes. 

Though I had not been educated in the 
principles of etiquette, or more truthfully, 
though I had not been educated at all, I 
noticed that my brothers and my eldest sister 
ate most frequently with their fingers, that 
they dipped them in the gravy, and licked 
them, without either my father or mother 
seeming to perceive it. As to my grand- 
father, he concentrated his attention on his 
plate, and the only hand he could use went 
continually from the plate to his mouth ; 
whenever his trembling fingers let fall a 
morsel, my brothers made fun of him. 

Supper over, I thought we were going to 
spend the evening before the fire; but my father 
said that he was expecting some friends, and 
that we should go to bed. Then, taking a can- 
dle, he led us into a coach-house which adjoined 
the room in which we had eaten. There stood 
two of those big caravans, usually seen with 
travelling pedlars ; he opened the door of one, 
and we saw two capital beds inside. 

* There are your beds,' he said ; ' sleep 
soundly.' 

Such was my reception by my relations, 
Ik the Driscolls. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 



^Y father, when he went out, had 
left us a candle, but he had locked 
the door of the carriage on the 
outside, so we had only to go to bed ; and 
we did so as quickly as possible, without 
chattering as we were accustomed to do 
every night, and without telling each other 
our impressions of this eventful day. 

' Good-night, Remi,' said Mattia to me. 

' Good-night, Mattia.' 

Mattia was no more inclined to talk than 
I was, and I was glad of his silence. But a 
want of inclination to talk isn't an inclination 
to sleep; the candle out, it was impossible 
for me to close my eyes, and I set myself to 
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reflect on all that had just passed, turning 
over and over in my narrow little couch. 
While reflecting, I heard Mattia, who occu- 
pied the little bed placed below my own, 
fidgeting and turning about also, which 
proved that he could not sleep any better 
than I. 

* You're not asleep ?' said I to him, in a 
loud voice. 

* No, not yet/ 
' Are you ill V 

' No, thank you, I'm very well ; only every- 
thing seems to be going round with me, as if 
I were still on the sea, and this carriage rises 
and falls, rolling about in all directions/ 

Was it only sea-sickness which hindered 
Mattia from sleeping? Were not the 
thoughts that kept him awake the same as 
my own ? He was very fond of me, and we 
wore closely enough united in heart, as in 
mind, for him to feel as I felt. 

Sleep came not, and the hours as they 
dragged along augmented the vague terror 
which oppressed me. Just at first I had not 
understood the impression which was domi- 
nant in me, among all that were running 
through my head in a tumultuous confusion, 
but now I understood that it was fear. Fear 
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of what? I had no idea, but after all — I 
was afraid. And my fears did not arise 
from the fact of going to bed in this vehicle, 
in this miserable purlieu of Bethnal Green. 
How many times in my wandering existence 
had I passed the night without being pro- 
tected as I was now 1 I was conscious of 
being sheltered from all danger, and yet I 
was terrified ; the more I resisted this terror, 
the less was I able to reassure myself. 

The hours went on, one after the other, 
without my being able to calculate the 
advance of the night, for there were no 
striking clocks within hearing: suddenly I 
heard a pretty loud noise at the coach- 
house door, which opened upon a different 
street from Red Lion Court; then, after 
several knocks struck at regular intervals, a 
gleam of light shot into our vehicle. 

Surprised, I looked quickly round, while 
Capi, who slept by my little bed, woke up 
and growled. I saw then that this light 
came to us through a little window, opened in 
the side of our vehicle, against which our 
beds rested, and which I had not remarked 
on lying down because it was covered on the 
inside by a curtain. One half of this window 
was by Mattia's bed, the other half by mine. 
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Not wanting Capi to rouse the whole house, 
I put my hand over his mouth ; then I looked 
out. My father had entered the coach-house, 
and quickly and noiselessly had opened the 
street-door; then ho had closed it again in 
the same fashion, after letting in two men 
heavily laden with packages, which they 
carried on their shoulders. Then he put his 
finger to his lips, and with the other hand, 
which held a revolving dark-lantern, he 
pointed to the vehicle in which we were 
lying, to tell them they were to make no 
noise for fear of waking us. 

This precaution roused my attention, and 
I thought of crying out that he need not put 
himself out for me, because I was not asleep ; 
but as that would have disturbed Mattia, 
who was no doubt sleeping peacefully, I held 
my tongue. 

My father helped the two men to get rid 
of their loads; then he disappeared for a 
moment, and came back with my mother. 
During his absence the men had opened 
their packages; one was filled with pieces 
of cloth, the other was filled with hosiery^ 
knitted things, under-clothing, stockings and 
gloves. Then I understood what had at first 
amazed me. These were shop-keepers, who 
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had come to sell their goods to my parents. 
My father took each article, examined it by 
the light of his lantern, and handed it to my 
mother, who, with a pair of small scissors, cut 
off the tickets, which she put in her pocket. 
That seemed odd to me, as the hour chosen for 
this sale seemed a strange one. 

While conducting this examination, my 
father addressed some words in a low voice 
to the men who had brought the packages; 
if I had known English I could perhaps have 
heard these words, but one hears badly what 
one doesn't comprehend. There was nothing 
but the word 'policeman^ repeated several 
times, that struck my ear. 

When the contents of the packages had 
been carefully overlooked, my parents and 
the two men went out of the coach-house 
into the house, and once more we were left 
in darkness. It was evident that they had 
gone in to settle their accounts. 

I tried to reassure myself that nothing 
could be more natural than what I had just 
seen, but I could not convince myself, how- 
ever much I wished to do so. Why should 
these people, when they came to see my 
parents, not have entered by Red Lion 
Court ? Why did they talk of the police in 
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a low tone, as if they feared to be heard out- 
side ? Why did my mother cut off the tickets 
that hung from the things she was buying ? 

These questions were not calculated to 
send me to sleep, and as I could find no 
answer to them, I tried to drive them from 
my mind ; but it was in vain. After a cer- 
tain period, I saw the light again fill our 
vehicle, and again I looked through a crack 
in my curtain ; but this time it was in despite 
of myself and against my will, whilst the first 
time I had done it quite naturally, on purpose 
to see and to learn. Now, I said to myself 
that I ought not to look, and for all that I 
did look ; T saw that no doubt it would be 
better not to know, and still I was deter- 
mined to know. 

My father and mother were alone. While 
my mother quickly made up into two pock- 
ages the things the men had brought, my 
father swept a comer of the coach-house. 
Underneath the dry sand that he brushed 
away with his broom, a trap-door soon ap- 
peared. He raised it ; then, as my mother 
had finished cording up the two parcels, he 
took them down through the trap-door into 
a cellar, of which I did not see the depth, 
whilst my mother lighted him with the 
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lantern. The two packages deposited, he 
came up again, shut the trap-door, and with 
his broom brushed back over it the sand that 
he had removed. When he had finished his 
work, it was impossible to see where the 
opening of the trap-door was. On the top 
of the sand they both scattered handfuls of 
the straw that was scattered all over the 
coach-house floor, and then they went out. 

At the moment that they noiselessly shut 
the house-door, it seemed to me that Mattia 
moved in his little bed, as if he were laying 
his head upon the pillow. Had he seen what 
had just passed ? I dared not ask him. But 
it was no longer a vague fear that stifled 
me ; I knew now why I was frightened, and 
from head to foot I was bathed in a cold 
sweat. 

So I remained the whole night. A cock 
that crowed near at hand announced to me 
the approach of morning ; then only I slept, 
but a heavy, feverish sleep, full of torturing 
nightmares that choked me. A noise at the 
lock awoke me, and the door of our vehicle 
was opened ; but supposing that it was my 
father coming to tell us that it was time 
to get up, I shut my eyes not to look at 

him. 
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* It's your brother,' said Mattia, ' who is 
giving us our liberty ; he's already gone/ 

Then we got up. Mattia didn't ask me 
if I had slept well, and I never questioned 
him; once when he looked at me I turned 
my eyes away. We were obliged to go into 
the kitchen, but neither my father nor mother 
were there. My grandfather was in front of 
the fire, seated in his arm-chair, as if he hadn't 
stirred since the night before ; and my eldest 
sister, who was called Annie, wiped down 
the table, while my biggest brother Allen 
swept out the room. I went up to them to 
shake hands, but they both went on with 
their work without taking any notice of me. 
Then I came to my grandfather, but he 
wouldn't let me come near him ; and as he 
had done the night before, he spat at me, so I 
stopped short. 

*Ask them,' I said to Mattia, 'at what 
time I shall see my father and mother this 
morning V 

Mattia did what I asked him, and my 
grandfather softened on hearing English 
spoken ; his physiognomy lost a little of 
its alarming stoniness, and he was pleased to 
reply. 

* What does he say T asked I 
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* That your father has gone out for the 
whole day, that your mother is asleep, and 
that we can go for a walk/ 

* He only said that ?' I asked, finding this 
translation very short 

Mattia seemed embarrassed. 

* I don't know whether I well understood 
the rest/ said he. 

* Tell me as much as you did comprehend.' 

* It seemed to me that he said that if we 
found a good opportunity in town, not to 
miss it, and afterwards he added, I'm certain 
of that : " Remember my lesson : you must 
live at the expense of fools." ' 

No doubt my grandfather guessed what 
Mattia was explaining to me ; for at these 
last words, with the hand that was not para- 
lysed, he made a gesture of putting something 
into his pocket, and at the same time he 
winked. 

* Let us get out,' I said to Mattia. 

For two or three hours we walked about in 
the neighbourhood of Red Lion Court, not 
daring to go further for fear of losing our- 
selves ; and by day Bethnal Green seemed 
to me still more hideous than it had appeared 
by night the evening before. Everywhere 
misery, with all its saddening accompani- 
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ments, seemed to be stamped upon the houses 
as well as on the people. We looked at each 
other, but we said nothing. Turning back, 
we soon found ourselves at one end of 
our yard, so we went in again. My mother 
had left her room. From the doorway I saw 
her with her head resting on the table ; 
thinking that she was ill, I ran to kiss her, 
as I could not speak to her. 

I put my arms round her ; she lifted her 
head, swaying it about ; then she looked at 
me, but certainly without seeing me. Then 
I smelt an odour of gin that came out with 
her hot breath, and I recoiled. She let her 
head fall down again upon her two arms 
spread out on the table. 

* Gin 1' said my grandfather. 

And he looked at me with a sneer, saying 
some words that I didn't understand. Just 
at first I remained motionless, as if deprived 
of sensation ; then, after a few seconds, I 
looked at Mattia, who himself looked at me 
with tears in his eyes. I made him a sign, 
and again we went out. 

For some time we walked side by ^ide, 
holding each other's hands, saying nothing, 
and going straight on ahead without heeding 
which way we travelled. 
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'Where are we going like this?' asked 
Mattia, with some uneasiness. 

* I don't know. Somewhere where we can 
talk. I must speak to you, and here, in this 
crowd, 1 could not.' 

In fact, in my wandering life by field and 
wood, I w^as accustomed, under the tuition of 
Vitalis, never to speak of anything important 
when we were in the middle of a town or 
village street ; and when I was disturbed by 
passers-by, I instantly lost my ideas. Now, 
I meant to talk seriously to Mattia, knowing 
thoroughly well what I was talking about. 

Just as Mattia asked me this question, we 
came to a larger street than the lanes from 
which we emerged^ and I thought I saw 
trees at the end of it ; perhaps it was the 
country, so we went in that direction. It 
was not the country, but an immense park, 
with broad green stretches of turf, and here 
and there clumps of young trees. It was 
just the place we wanted for conversation. 

My resolve was quite taken, and I knew 
what I meant to say. 

* You know how fond I am of you, my 
little Mattia,' said I to my comrade, as soon 
as we had sat down in a secluded quiet place. 
* And you know very well — don't you ? — that 
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it was from friendly feeling that I asked you 
to come with me to my parents' house ? 
You won't doubt my friendship then, will 
you, whatever I may ask of you V 

' How stupid you are !' he answered, trying 
to smile. 

* You want to laugh to keep me from being 
down-hearted ; but it's of no consequence if 
I am down-hearted. With whom could I 
cry if not with you 1' 

And throwing myself into Mattia's arms, 
I burst into tears ; never had I felt so miser- 
able when I was alone, lost in the midst of 
the great world. 

After a fit of sobbing, I tried to calm 
myself. I had not brought Mattia into 
this park in order to be compassionated 
by him : it was not for myself, it was for 
him. 

* Mattia,' I said, *you must go away. 
You must go back to France.' 

* Leave you ? never !' 

' I knew beforehand that this was the way 
in which you would answer me ; and I am 
glad, very glad, I assure you, that you should 
say you would never leave me. However, 
you must leave me ; you must return to 
Prance — to Italy — wherever you will ; it's of 
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little consequence, so long as you do not stop 

in England/ 

' And you — where do you mean to go ?' 
' Where should you like us to go ?' 

* I ? I must stop here, in London, with 
my family. Is it not my duty to stay with 
my parents ? Take what is left of our money, 
and go.' 

'Don't say that, Remi; if either of us 
must go, it is you.' 
' Why ?' 

* Because ' 

He did not finish, and turned his eyes away 
from my questioning look. 

* Mattia, answer me in all sincerity and 
frankly, without consideration for me and 
without fear. You didn't sleep last night % 
you saw V 

He kept his eyes down, and in a low voice : 

* I didn't sleep, said he. 

* What did you see V 

* Everything.' 

* And you understood ?' 

' That those who sold those goods had not 
bought them. Your father grumbled at them 
for knocking at the door of the coach-house 
instead of at the house-door ; they answered 
that they were watched by the policemen.^ 
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' Don't you see that you must go X I said. 

' Tf I must go, you must go tpo ; it is no 
more necessary for one than for the other/ 

*When I asked you to come with me I 
thought, after what Mother Barberin had 
told me, and also after my own dreams, that 
my family would be able to educate us both, 
and that we should never be separated ; but 
things are not so. The dream was a dream ; 
so we must part.* 

' Never !' 

* Listen to me carefully; understand me, 
and dont add to my trouble. If in Paris we 
had come across Garofoli, and if he had taken 
you back again, you wouldn't have wanted 
me, would you, to remain with you? And 
what I say to you just now, you would have 
said to me/ 

He made no answer. 

* Is it not true ? tell me if it isn't true X 
After a moment's reflection he spoke : 

* It is your turn to listen to me,' he said ; 
' listen attentively. When, at Chavanon, you 
spoke of your family seeking you, it made me 
very unhappy. I ought to have been glad 
to know that you were going to find your 
relations again ; instead of that, I was sorry. 
Instead of thinking of your joy and happiness,. 
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I only thought of myself. I said to myself 
that you would have brothers and sisters 
whom you would care for as you had cared 
f6r me, and perhaps even more : brothers 
and sisters, rich, well-brought-up, educated, 
fine gentlemen, fine young ladies, and I was 
jealous. You ought to know this — it is the 
truth : and I must confess and ask vour for- 
giveness, if you can forgive such evil feelings.* 

' Oh, Mattia I' 

' Say — do say, then, that you forgive me !' 

' With all my heart. I saw plainly your 
vexation. I was never angry with you 
about it.' 

'Because you are foolish — you are too 
generously foolish. One ought to be angry 
with people who behave badly ; and I have 
behaved badly. But if you forgive me, be- 
cause you are good, I do not forgive myself, 
because I am not good. You don't know all 
yet ; I said in my own mind : '* I will go to 
England with him because he will want me 
to look after things ; but when he is happy — 
very happy — when he has no time to think 
of me, I will take myself off and go straight 
away to Lucca to embrace Christina. But 
instead of being rich and happy, as we had 
imagined you would be, you are not rich, and 
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you are — that is, you are not as we thought 
you would be ; therefore I ought not to go 
away And it is not Christina, it is not my 
little sister that I ought to embrace : it's my 
comrade, it's my friend, it's my brother, it's 
R^mi.' 

So saying, he took my hand and kissed it ; 
then my eyes filled with tears, but they were 
ho lonorer bitter and burning: like those I had 
just shed. 

Still, great as was my emotion, it did not 
make me give up my idea : 

'You must go. It's necessary that you 
should go back to France, that you should 
see Lisa, Father Acquin, Mother Barberin, 
all my friends, and tell them why I don't do 
for them what 1 wished, and what I dreamed, 
and what I promised. You'll explain that 
my relations are not rich, as we had believed 
they were, and that will bo enough to make 
them excuse me. You understand, don't 
you ? They are not rich ; that explains 
everything. It's no disgrace not to be rich/ 

* It's not because they're not well off that 
you want me to go. And so I shall not go.' 

'Mattia, I entreat you, don't make my 
trouWc greater ; you see how great it is.' 

* (Jh, I don't want to force you to tell me 
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what you are ashamed to explain. I am not 
clever ; I am not quick ; but if I don't com- 
prehend all that ought to enter here ' — he 
tapped his head — * I feel what reaches me 
here '—he put his hand upon his heart. * It's 
not because your relations are poor that you 
want me to go ; it's not that they cannot 
keep me, for I should be no burden to them, 
and I would work for them; it is — it's be- 
cause, after what you saw last night, you're 
afraid on my account.' 

* Mattia, don't say that I' 

* You're afraid that I shall come to cuttinof 
off the tickets from goods that have not been . 
bought.' 

* Oh, do be quiet, Mattia I my little Mat- 
tia, hold your tongue 1' 

And 1 hid my face, burning with shame, 
in my hands. 

* Very well I if you're afraid on my account, 
I'm afraid on yours ; and it's for that I say : 
Let us go together; let us go back to 
France, to see Mother Barberin, Lisa, and 
your friends, once more.' 

* It's impossible ! My relations are nothing 
to you ; you owe them nothing. But as for 
me, they are my relations, and I ought to 
stay with them.' 
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' Your relations 1 That old cripple your 
grandfather 1 That woman asleep upon the 
table your mother !' 

I sprang up, and in an accent of command, 
no longer one of entreaty, I exclaimed : 

'Hold your tongue, Mattial don't speak 
that way I I forbid you 1 You are talking of 
my grandfather, of my mother. I must 
honour them and love them/ 

* You ought to do so if they were really 
your relations, but if they are not — neither 
your grandfather, nor your father, nor your 
mother — are you required, under those cir- 
cumstances, to honour them and love them V 

'Then you didn't listen to my father's 
story ?* 

' What does that story prove ? They had 
lost a child of the same age as you. They 
looked for it, and they found one of the same 
age as the one that they liad lost ; that's all.' 

'You forget that the child stolen from 
them was left in the Avenue Breteuil, and it 
was in the Avenue Breteuil that I was 
found on the same day as their own had 
been lost.' 

' Why might not two children haye been 
left in the Avenue Breteuil on the same day ? 
Why might not the commissary of police 
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have been mistaken when he sent Mr. Dris- 
coU to Chavanon ? It is quite possible*' 
' That's absurd/ 

* Very likely ; what I say, and the way I 
explain it, may be absurd, but that is because 
I talk and explain badly, as I have only a 
poor head. Another person would explain it 
better, and it would become reasonable. It 
is I who am absurd, that's all.' 

* Alas 1 no, that isn t all.' 

*Then you ought to remember, too, that 
3^ou don't resemble either your father or your 
mother ; that you have not fair hair like your 
brothers and sisters, who all — you hear ? all — 
are of the same type of fairness. Why should 
you not be like them ? There is another 
matter which is very astonishing : how comes 
it that people who are not well-off spent so 
much money in finding a child? For all 
these reasons, to my thinking, you are not a 
Driscoll. I know very well that I'm not over- 
bright, people have always told me so, but it 
is my head that is in fault. But you are not a 
Driscoll, and you ought not to stop with the 
DriscoUs. If you intend, in spite of all, to 
stop here, I stop with you ; but you would 
do well to write to Mother Barberin, and ask 
her to describe exactly what your baby- 
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clothes were like. When we got her letter, 
you could question the man that you call 
father, and then perhaps we should begin to 
see things a little more clearly ; until then I 
shall not stir, and in spite of everything will 
stop with. you. If we must work, we will 
work together.' 

* But if some day they hit Mattia on the 
head ?' 

He smiled sadly. 

•That wouldn't be the hardest of all to 
bear ; but do blows hurt when people receive 
them for their friends V 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CAPI DEJEORALISED. 



^T was not until night-fall that we 
re-entered Ked Lion Court. We 
spent all our day talking and 
walking about in this line park, after making 
our breakfast off a bit of bread that we 
bought. 

My father had returned to the house, and 
my mother was going about. Neither he nor 
she made any remark about our long walk. 
It was only after supper that my father told 
us he had something to say to both Mattia 
and myself, and for that he made us come in 
front of the hearth, which brought forth a 
growl from grandfather, who was decidedly 
savage about keeping his share of the fire. 
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*I want you to tell me about how you 
earned your living in France/ said my 
fether. 

I told him what he wanted to know. 

' And you were never afraid of dying of 
hunger V 

'Never; for not only did we earn our 
living, but, besides that, we made enough to 
buy a cow,' said Mattia, bravely. 

And in his turn he told how we got our 
cow. 

'You must have a good deal of talent, 
then V asked my father ; ' show me a little 
of what you can do.' 

I took my harp and played a tune, but it 
waa not my Neapolitan song. 

' Good, very good 1' said my father. * And 
Mattia, what can he do ?' 

Mattia also played a piece on the violin, 
and another on the comet. 

It was this last which excited the applause 
of the children who listened, ranged in a 
circle round about us. 

'And Capi,' asked my father, 'how can 
he act ? I don't suppose that you drag a 
dog about with you only for your own amuse- 
ment. He ought to be able at least to earn 
his keep.' 
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' I was proud of Capi's talents, not only 
for bis sake, but also in remembrance of 
Vitalis, I ordered him to do some of the 
tricks in his repertory, and he obtained, with 
the children, his ordinary success. 

* But that dog is a fortune in itself,' said 
my father. 

I replied to this compliment by praising 
Oapi, and assuring him that he was dapable 
of learning in a short time anything people 
liked to teach him, even what dogs are not 
usually able to do. 

My father translated my speech into 
English, and it seemed to me that he added 
to it some words that I could not compre- 
hend, but which made everybody laugh^ my 
mother, the children, and my grandfather too, 
who winked several times, exclaiming : ' Fine 
dog 1' but Capi was none the prouder for ik 

* Well, as this is so/ said my father, * this 
is what I propose to you. But first, Mattia 
must say whether it suits him to stop in 
England, and if he is willing to live with us.' 

'I wish to stop with Remi,' answered 
Mattia, who was much more artful than he 
said he was, or even than he thought ; * and 
I will go everywhere where Remi goes.' 

My father, who could not guess how much 
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hidden meaning there was in this answer, 
seemed to be satisfied. 

' That is all right,' said he. ' Now I come 
back to my proposition. We are notr well o^ 
and we all work for a living. In the summer- 
time we go about England, and the children 
offer my goods to those who won't trouble 
themselves to come to us ; but in winter we 
haven't much to do. While wo stay in 
London, Remi and Mattia can go and play 
music in the streets, and I daresay they will 
soon do a good day's work ; above all, when 
we cjet near the Christmas holidays, they will 
\\^ able to go out as singers or "waits," as 
we call them. But as we mustn't be too 
prodigal of things in this world, Capi will go 
and give performances with Allen and Ned.' 

* Capi never works well except with me,' 
I replied quickly, for I didn't care to be parted 
from him. 

*He will learn to work with Allen and 
Ned, don't be afraid ; and by this division 
you will gain ever so much more/ 

* And I assure you he won't do any good ; 
and, on the other hand, Mattia's earnings 
and mine will be much less. We always get 
more with Capi.' 

^ Shut your mouth, now I' said my father 
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to me. ' When I have said a thing I expect 
it to be done, and at once it becomes the 
rule of the house. I expect you to conform 
to it, like everybody else/ 

There was no way of replying, and I. said 
nothing ; but I thought to myself that my 
fine dreams regarding Capi were realising 
theinselves as sadly for him as for me. We 
were going to be separated, then? What 
sadness for him and for me 1 We reached 
our van to go to bed, but this night my 
father didn't lock us in. 

As I was lying down, Mattia, who had 
been longer undressing than I, crept close to 
my ear, and speaking to me in an under- 
tone : 

^ Don't you see,' he said, 'that the man 
you call your father expects not only to have 
children to work for him, but he must have 
dogs as well ? Doesn't that open your eyes 
at last ? To-morrow we well write to Mother 
Barberin.' 

But the next day it was necessary to give 
Cajpi his lessons; I took him in my arms, 
and with many kisses on the nose, I gently 
explained to him what I expected of him. 
Poor dog, how he looked at me— how he 
listened to me 1 When I put his string into 
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Allen's handy I recommenced my explana^ 
tions, and he was so intelligent, so tractable, 
that he followed my two brothers with a 
melancholy air, but after all without resist* 
ance« 

As to Mattia and myself, my father waa 
pleased te conduct us into a quarter where 
we had a chance of making a good coUection, 
and we tramped across the whole of London 
before we arrived at a part of the town 
where there were none but handsome houses 
with porticos, in finely-built streets bordered 
by gardens. In these splendid broad streets 
we saw no more poor, tattered folks with 
starving fetces, but handsome ladies beauti** 
fully dressed, carriages whose panels shone 
like mirrors, magnificent horses driven by big 
fat coachmen with powdered hair. 

We did not come back till late to Bed 
Lion Court, for the distance is great from 
the West End to Bethnal Green, and I had 
the pleasure of finding Capi again, very dirty, 
but in a good temper. 

I was so glad to see him again, that after 
liaving rubbed him well with dry straw, I 
rolled him up in my sheepskin and took huu 
to bed with me. Which was the happiest, he 
or I ? It would be difficult to say. 
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Things went on in this way for several 
days : we set out in the morning and 6nly 
came back at night, after having played our 
repertory sometimes in one quarter, some- 
times in another ; while on his side Capi went 
and gave performances under the guidance 
of Allen and Ned. But one evening my 
father told me that the next day I could 
take Capi with me, while he kept Allen and 
Ned at home. 

That pleased us greatly, and Mattia and 
I promised ourselves to make so good a col- 
lection with Capi that for the future they 
would let us have him always. It was a 
matter of recapturing Capi, and neither of 
us intended to spare any pains. We made 
him undergo a strict toilet in the morning, 
and after breakfast we set out for the quarter 
where experience had taught us that * the 
distinguished company most willingly put its 
hand in its pocket.' For that, we had to 
cross all London, from the east to west, by 
Old Street, Holbom, and Oxford Street. 

Unfortunately for the success of our enter- 
prise, for the last two days the fog had not 
lifted ; the sky, or what takes the place of 
sky in London, was a cloud of orange-tinted 
vapours, and in the streets there floated a 
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sort of greyish smoke which only permitted 
one's vision to travel the distance of a few 
steps. Few people went out, and from the 
windows, behind which they listened to ns, 
they could not see Capi. It was a distressing 
circumstance for our collection ; and so Mattia 
abused the fog, this detestable fog, without 
imagining the service that it was going to 
render the three of us a few minutes later. 
Walking quickly, and keeping Capi at our 
heels by a word which I said to him from 
time to time, which with him had greater 
power than the strongest chain, we had got 
to Holborn, which, you know, is one of the 
most frequented and most business streets of 
London. All of a sudden I saw that Capi 
was not following us. What had become of 
him ? It was very strange ; I stopped to 
wait for him, and slipping just inside an 
entry, I whistled gently, for he could not see 
far. I was already getting anxious, fearing 
that he had been stolen from us, when he 
came galloping along, wagging his tail and 
holding in his mouth a pair of woollen stock- 
ings. Putting his fore paws against me, he 
presented the stockings to me, telling me to 
take them ; he seemed quite proud, as when 
be had successfully performed one of his 
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most difl&cult tricks, and had come to demand 
my approbation. 

It all passed in a few seconds, and I stood 
dumbfoundered, when Mattia roughly seized 
the stockings with one hand, and with the 
other drew me into the entry.' 

* Walk fast,' he said, ' but don't run.' 

It was only after several minutes that he 
gave me any explanation of this flight. 

* I stood like you, asking myself where 
those stockings came from, when I heard a 
man say : " Where's the thief T The thief 
was Capi — don't you understand ? If it had 
not been for the fog we should have been 
taken up for stealing.' 

I understood only too well; I stopped a 
moment, choking. They had made a thief 
of Capi — of good, honest Capi 1 

' Let us go home,' I said to Mattia, * and 
keep Capi on the string.' 
♦. Mattia never answered me a word, and we 
hastened back to Red Lion Court. My 
father, my mother and the children were 
round the table, occupied in folding pieces of 
stuff. I threw the pair of stockings on the 
table, which made Allen and Ned laugh. 

' Here's a pair of stockings !' I cried, *.that 
Capi has just stolen, for you have made a 
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thief of him. I think it must have been for 
fun; 

I trembled as I said this, and yet I had 
never felt so resolute. 

'And if it were not for fun/ asked my 
father, * what would you do, pray X 

* I would tie a string round Capi's neck, 
and though I love him dearly, I would go 
and drown him in the Thames. I won't let 
Capi become a thief, any more than I'll be- 
come one myself; if I thought that that 
would ever happen, I would not hesitate a 
moment, but go and drown myself with him.' 

My father looked me in the face, and made 
an angry movement as if he meant to knock 
me down. His eyes glared at me ; however, 
I did not flinch. Little by little his fieu^e 
resumed its habitual calm. 

* You were right to think that it was only 
fun/ said he ; * and so, to prevent it happen- 
ing again, Capi for the future shall only ga 
out with you.' 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BABT-CLOTHES HAVE LIED, 

[l Y brothers Allen and Ned had 
always treated all my advances 
■with a surly antipathy, and every- 
thing that I had tried to do for them had 
been ungraciously met : evidently I was not 
a brother to their rftind. 

After Capi'a adventure, the situation be- 
tween us defined itself clearly, and I signified 
to them — not in words, for I did not know 
how to express mynelf easily in English, but 
by a lively and expressive pantomime, wherein 
my fi^ts played the principal part — that if 
they made the slightest attempt against Capi, 
they would find me at hand to defend or 
iivenge him. 
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: Having no brothers, I should have been 
gjad to have sisters ; but Annie, the eldest 
girl, showed me no kindlier feeling than her 
brothers. Like them, she had ungraciously- 
received my advances, and she never let a 
day pass without playing me some ugly trick 
in her own way ~a matter in which, I must 
say, she was very ingenious. 

Repulsed by Allen and Ned, repulsed by 
Annie, there was only left Xo me little Kate, 
who at three years old was too young to 
associate with her brothers and sisters. She 
was, on this account, willing enough to be 
Oaressed by me at first, because I let Capi 
.perform his tricks for her ; and later on, when 
Gapi was restored to me, because I brought 
her the sweetmeats, and cakes, and oranges 
that the children used to give us at our per- 
formances, saying, with a majestic air : ' For 
the dog.' Giving oranges to the dog was, 
perhaps, not very sensible ; but I accepted 
them gratefully, for they gave me the oppor- 
tunity in this way of winning the good graces 
of Miss Kate. 

So of all my family — that family for whom 
luy heart felt so much tenderness when first 
I set foot in England, there was only little 
Kate who suflered me to love her. My 
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grandfather continued to spit furiously at me 
every time I came near him ; my father did 
not trouble himsielf about me, except to de- 
mand from me every evening the amount of 
our earnings. My mother, for the most part, 
passed her existence in quite another world;; 
Allen, Ned, and Annie hated me ; Kate 
alone allowed herself to be caressed, and that 
was only because my pockets were full. 
What a terrible disappointment 1 

Moreover, though at first I had dismissed 
as improbable Mattia's theories, in my grief I 
eame to the conclusion that if I were truly a 
child of this family, they would have for me 
feelings other than those which they showed 
to me with so little consideration, when after 
all I had done nothing to merit this indiffer- 
ence or this hardness. When Mattia saw me 
under the influence of these sad thoughts, he 
guessed well enough what had excited them ; 
and then he would say to me, as if speaking 
to himself : 

* I'm curious to see what Mother Barberin 
is going to say to you.' 

To get this letter, which was to be ad- 
dressed * To be left till called for,' we had 
changed our route every day, and instead of 
getting to Hoi born by West Smithfield, we 
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went round by the Post-office. For a long 
time we had a fruitlesB walk; but at last 
this letter, ho iinpatiently expected, was 
handed to us. 

The General Post-office is not a favourable 
place for reading anything. We went up an 
entry in a neighbouring back-street, and this 
gave me time to calm my emotion a little ; 
and there at last I was able to open Mother 
Barberin's letter, or rather the letter which 
she had got the Cure of Chavanon to write? 
for her : 

' My littlk Remi, — I am very much sur- 
prised at, and very sorry for, what your 
letter tells me ; for according to what my poor 
Barberin always said, both after finding you 
in the Avenue de Breteuil, and after having 
talked with the person who was looking for 
you, I thought that your relations were in a 
good, or even in a high position as regards 
fortune. 

* This idea was confirmed by the style in 
which you were dressed when Barberin 
brought you to Chavanon, and which clearly 
pointed out that the things you wore were 
the baby-linen of a rich child. You ask me 
to describe to you the clothes in which you 
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were rolled up. I can easily do it, for I have 
kept all these things by nie to assist in your 
recognition for the day when you might be 
reclaimed, which day I always thought must 
certainly come, 

* But, to begin with, I must tell you that 
you had no swaddling-clothes. If I have 
talked to you sometimes of swaddling-clothes, 
it was from habit, and because the children 
with us are swathed. You were not swathed ; 
on the contrary, you were dressed. And these 
are the things that were found upon you : a 
lace cap, about which there was nothing par- 
ticular but its elegance and richness ; a fine 
linen shirt, with a narrow lace border at 
the chest and arms; flannel drawers, white 
woollen socks, little white knitted boots with 
silk rosettes, a long frock, also of white 
flannel; and to conclude, a large hooded 
pelisse of white cachemere, lined with silk, 
and trimmed outside with beautiful em- 
broidery. In the last place, I must add that 
none of these things were marked ; but the 
flannel drawers and the under-shirt ought to 
have been, for the corners where the mark is 
usually put had been cut oft*, which proved 
that some one had taken every precaution to 
put every difl&culty in the way of tracing you. 
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* This is, nay dear Remi, all that I cau tell 
you. If you think you will want these things., 
you have only to write to me, and I will send 
them to you. 

' Do not grieve, my poor child, that you 
are not able to give me all the fine presents 
that you had promised me. The cow, bouglit 
with your daily bread, is worth more to me 
than all the gifts in the world. I am glad to 
tell you that she still keeps very well : her 
milk does not fail ; and, thanks to her, I am 
now in comfortable circumstances. I never 
look at her without thinking of you and your 
good little comrade Mattia. 

* I shall always be pleased to hear from 
you, and I hope it will always be good news. 
You, so tender-hearted and affectionate, how 
could you not be happy in your family, with 
a father, mother, brothers and sisters,, who 
will love you as you deserve to be loved 1 

* Adieu, my dear boy 1 A thousand kisses 
from your affectionate foster-mother.' 

The close of this letter wrung my heart. 
Poor Mother Barberin 1 how kind she was 
to me 1 Because she loved me, she imagined 
that all the world ought to care for me as she 
did. 
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^ She's a good soul,' said Mattia ; ^ she re- 
membered me. But even if she had forgotten 
me, that would not hinder me from thanking 
her for her letter. With a description as 
complete as that, Driscoll had better not 
make any mistake in his account of the 
things that you had on when you were stolen/ 

* He may have forgotten them.' 

^ Don't say that. Do people forget the 
clothes worn by a child that they have lost 
on the day that they did lose it ? because 
it is only by these garments that it can be 
found.' 

' Until my father has answered us, pray 
don't suppose anything.' 

^ I am not doing so : it is you who say 
that he may have forgotten.' 

^ Well, we shall see.' 

It wasn't an easy thing to ask my father 
to tell me how I was dressed when I was 
stolen from him. If I had put the question 
to him quite innocently, without any other 
consideration, nothing would have been more 
simple. But that was not the case ; and it 
was just this feeling which rendered me 
timid and hesitating. 

At last one day, when a drizzling sleet had 
brouofht us home earlier than usual, I took 

VOL. III. ^^ 
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courage, and turned the conversation upon 
the subject which caused me such poignant 
grief. At the first words of my question my 
father looked me straight in the face, looking 
me through with his eyes, as he was accus- 
tomed to do when he was annoyed by any- 
thing T said to him ; but I was braver under 
his look than I had hoped whenever I had 
thought of this moment. I imagined he was 
going to get angry, and I glanced uneasily 
towards Mattia, as if to call him to account 
for the awkward position in which he had 
placed me ; but nothing came of it. He re- 
covered from his first feeling of anger and 
began to smUe ; it is true that there was some- 
thing hard and cruel in this smile, but after 
all it was a smile. 

' What gave me most help in finding you 
again/ said he, 'was the description of the 
things you wore at the time you were stolen 
from us: a lace cap, a linen under-shirt 
trimmed with lace, flannel drawers and frock, 
woollen stockings, knitted boots, a hooded 
pelisse of white embroidered cacheraere. I 
had counted a good deal upon the mark on 
your linen, F. D ; that is, Francis DriscoU, 
which is your name. But this mark had 
been cut away by the person who stole you, 
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and who by this precaution hoped to hinder 
your ever being discovered. I had to produce 
your baptismal register that I had recovered 
from your parish, and which they gave to 
me, and that I ought to have still/ 

So saying, and with a complaisance extra- 
ordinary in him, he began to search in a 
drawer, and soon produced a large paper 
marked with several seals, which he gave me, 
I made a last effort : 

* With your permission,' I said, ' Mattia 
will translate it for me.' 

' By all means.' 

From this translation, that Mattia made 
after a fashion, it appeared that I was born 
on Thursday, the second of August, and that 
I was the son of Patrick DriscoU and Mar- 
garet Grange, his wife. 

What more could I ask 1 

Still Mattia did not appear satisfied ; and 
at night, when we had retired into our van, 
he bent down again close to my ear, as if he 
had something secret to confide to me. 

' All that's very fine,' said he, ' but, after 
all, it doesn't explain how Patrick DriscoU, 
travelling hawker, and his wife Margaret 
Grange, were rich enough to give their child 
lace caps, and under-shirts trimmed with lace, 

5S— ^ 
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and embroidered pelisses ; travelling hawkers 
are not as well off as all that/ 

'It's precisely because they were in the 
trade that these clothes wouldn't cost them 
80 much/ 

Mattia shook his head, and began to 
whistle; then again he whispered in my 
ear : 

* Would you like me to tell you the idea 
that I cannot drive out of my head? it is 
that you are not the child of Mr. Driscoll, 
but you are, in fact, the child stolen by Mr. 
DriscolL* 

I was going to reply, but Mattia had 
already got into bed. 




CHAPTER XVII. 
Arthur's uncle. 

s F I had been in Mattia's place, per- 
haps I might have had as vivid 
an imagination as he ; but in my 
position, the liberty of thought which he 
allowed himself was forbidden to me. 

It concerned my father. For Mattia, it 
was Mr. Driscoll, as he said. And when 
my mind wanted to follow in the track of 
Mattia's, I instantly held it back by a hand 
that I tried to render firm. 

Of Mr. Driscoll, Mattia might think any- 
thing that came into his head ; to him Mr. 
Driscoll was a stranger to whom he owed 
nothing. To my father, on the contrary, I 
owed respect. 
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Certainly there were strange things in my 
circumstances, but I had not the liberty of 
examining them from the same point of 
view as Mattia. Doubt was allowable to 
Mattia ; but to me it was forbidden. And 
when Mattia wanted to reveal his doubts to 
me, it was my duty to impose silence upon him. 

That is what I tried to do, but Mattia had 
got his head up, and I didn't always succeed 
in getting the better of his obstinacy. 

' Strike me if you like,' said he, turning 
cross, ' but listen.' 

' And then I was obliged, in spite of my- 
self, to hear his questions. 

* Why had Allen, Ned, Annie, and Kate 
fair hair, while mine was not fair ? Why 
did every one of the DriscoU family, except 
Kate, who didn't know what she was doing, 
show me such bad feeling, as if I had been a 
mangy dog ? Why did people who were not 
well-off dress their children in lace V 

For all these whys and all these hows I 
had only one good answer, which was in itself 
an interrogation. 

'Why should the DriscoU family have 
sought for me if I were not their child 1 
Why did they give money to Barberin and 
to Greth and GaWey ? 
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To these questions Mattia was obliged to 
answer that he could not say. But still he 
would not allow himself conquered. 

* Because I can't answer your question/ 
said he, * that doesn t prove that I'm wrong 
in all those I put to you without your 
feeing able to reply. Another person in my 
place would easily discover why Mr. Dris- 
coU sought you, and to what end he spent 
money. I can't find that out because I*m 
not sharp, and because I know nothing about 
anything.' 

* Don't say that ; you're very quick, on the 
contrary.' 

* If I were, I could explain to you directly 
what I cannot express, but what I feel. No, 
you're not the child of the DriscoU family ; 
you are not, and you can't be ; that will be 
discovered later on, to a certainty ; only, by 
your obstinate unwillingness to open your 
eyes, you delay the time. I understand that 
what you call respect for your family keeps 
you back, but it ought not to paralyse you 
completely.' 

* But what do you want me to do ?' 
' To go back with me to France.' 

* It's impossible.' 

* Because duty keeps you beside your 
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family ; but if this family is not yours, what 
keeps you V 

Discussions of this nature could only end 
in one result, which was to make me more 
unhappy tlian I had ever been before. 

What is more terrible than doubt ? And 
in spite of not wishing to doubt, I doubted. 
This father, was he my father ? This mother, 
was she my mother ? This family, was it 
my own ? 

It was a horrible thing to own I was less 
uncomfortable, less unhappy, when I was 
alone. Who would have said when I was 
bitterly weeping because I had no fiimily, 
that I should weep despairingly because I 
had one ? 

Whence would light come to me ? Who 
would enlighten me ? How should I ever 
know the truth ? 

I stopped short before these questions, 
overwhelmed by my powerlessness ; and I 
said to myself that, uselessly and for ever, 
I should knock my head, in pitch- darkness, 
a<xainst a wall from which there was no out- 
let. And still it was necessary to sing, to 
play dance tunes, and make laughing gri- 
maces, while I had such a sad heart. 

The Sundays were my best days, because 
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they have no music in the London streets on 
Sunday, and I could then give myself up 
freely to my sorrow, walking about with 
Mattia and Capi. How little I resembled 
then the child that I had been some months 
before I One of these Sundays, as I was 
getting ready to go out with Mattia, my 
father kept me at home, saying that he 
should want me particularly during the day ; 
and he sent Mattia out to walk alone. My 
grandfather had not come downstairs. My 
mother had gone out with Kate and Annie ; 
and my brothers were running about the 
streets. So in the house the only ones re- 
maining were my father and myself. We 
had been alone for nearly an hour, w^hen 
some one knocked at the door. My father 
went to open it, and he came back again 
accompanied by a gentleman, who was not like 
the friends that he usually received ; this one 
was really and truly what is called in England 
*a gentleman' — that is to say, an absolute 
gentleman — elegantly dressed, and of a 
haughty countenance, but with a somewhat 
weary expression ; he was about fifty. What 
most struck me in him was his smile, which 
by the movement of the two lips showed all 
his teeth, white and pointed like those of a 
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again; he told me that, having to go out, he 
shouldn't employ me as he had intended, and 
that I was free to go and walk, if it suited me. 
I had no wish to go ; but what could one 
do in this melancholy house ? As well walk 
about as stop in and get weary. As it was 
raining, I went into our vehicle to get my 
sheepskin ; what was my surprise to find 
Mattia there I I was going to speak to 
him ; he put his hand on my mouth, then, 
in a low voice, he said : 

* Go and open the coach-house door ; I'll 
slip out quietly behind you ; nobody must 
know that I was in the vehicle/ 

It was only when we were in the street that 
Mattia decided to speak. 

* Do you know who that gentleman was 
with your father just now V said he to me. 
* Mr. James Milliofan. Your friend Arthur s 
uncle.' 

As I stopped motionless in the middle of 
the street, he took my arm, and walking on, 
continued : 

* As it wearied me walking about alone in 
these melancholy streets this dismal Sunday, I 
came back to sleep, and I lay down upon my 
bed ; but I didn't go to sleep. Your father, 
accompanied by a gentleman, came into the 
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coach-house, and I heard their conversation 
without listening to it : 

' " Solid as a rock," said the gentleman ; 
*' ten others would have died, and he's let off 
with an inflammation of the chest." 

' Then, believing that you were in question, 
I listened, but the conversation suddenly 
turned upon another subject. 

* " How's your nephew T said your father. 

* " Better ; he'll escape again this time. 
Three months ago all the doctors gave him 
up ; his dear mother has saved him again by 
her care. Ah ! she's a good mother, is Mrs. 
Milligan." 

'You'll imagine that at this name I was 
attentive. 

' " Then if your nephew is better," con- 
tinued your father, '* all your precautions 
are useless." 

* " Just at present, perhaps," answered the 
gentleman ; " but I can't be sure that Arthur's 
going to live : it would be a miracle, and 
there are no longer miracles in this worid. 
It's necessary that the day he dies, I should be 
free from the chance of mishap and that the 
only heir should be myself — James Milligan." 

* " Don't fear," said your father ; " it will 
be so, I'll answer for it." 
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' " I count on you," said the gentleman. 

' And he added some words that I didn't 
well understand, and that I translate to you 
very nearly, although they don't seem to 
have much sense : 

' " At that time we shall see what we shall 
have to do." And he went out/ 

My first idea on hearing this tale was to 
go back again and ask my father for Mn 
Milligan's address, that I might get some 
news of Arthur and his mother ; but I 
understood the next minute that it would be 
foolish. It was not from a man who waited 
impatiently for his nephew's death that one 
should ask for news of that nephew. And 
besides, on the other side, would it not be 
imprudent to warn Mr. Milligan that he 
had been overheard ? 

Arthur was living; he was better. For 
the time being there was pleasure enough 
for me in that piece of good news. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



CHRISTMAS NIGHTS. 



^ E talked now of nothing but Arthur, 
Mrs. Milligan, or Mr. James Mil- 
ligan. Where were Arthur and 
his mother ? Where could we look for them ? 
where find them 1 

The visits of Mr. James Milligan had in- 
spired us with an idea, and suggested a plan 
the success of which seemed certain to us. 
Since Mr. J. Milligan had come once to Ked 
Lion Court, he was nearly sure to come again 
a second, and perhaps a third time; hadn't he 
business with my father? Then, when he 
went away, Mattia, whom he didn't know, 
would follow him. We should know where 
he lived, we could make his servants talk, 
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and perhaps even they would take us to 
Arthur. Why not ? It did not seem at all 
impossible to our imaginations. 

This fine scheme had not only the advan- 
tage of enabling me to find Arthur at a given 
time, but it had another which now drew me 
out of my grief Since Capi's adventure, and 
since Mother Barberin's reply, Mattia never 
ceased ringing the changes upon : ' Let us go 
back to France/ It was a refrain, upon which 
he rung the changes every day with fresh 
variations. To this refrain I opposed another, 
which was likewise always the same : ' I 
ought not to leave my relations;' but upon 
this question of duty we were not agreed, 
and we had discussions without result, for 
each one persisted in his own notion : * We 
ought to go.' 'I ought to stay/ 

When to my everlasting ' I ought to stay,' 
I added *to find Arthur,' Mattia had no 
more to say. He couldn't take part against 
Arthur : wasn't it necessary that Mrs. Mil- 
ligan should know the disposition of her 
brother-inJaw ? 

If we had intended to wait for Mr. J. 
Milligan, while we were going out from 
morning to night, as we had done ever since 
our arrival in London, there would not have 
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been much sense in it. But the time was at 
hand when, instead of going to play in the 
streets during the day, we should go at night, 
for it is during the middle hours of the night 
that they have the ^ waits ;' that is to say, the 
Christmas concerts. Then, stopping indoors 
all day, one of us would keep good watch, 
and no doubt we should very well manage to 
catch Arthur's uncle. 

' If you only knew how much I want you 
to find Mrs. Milligan I' Mattia said to me one 
day. 

' And what for V 

He hesitated for awhile. 

* Because she was very kind to you.* 
Then he added besides : 

' And because perhaps she could help you 
to find your relations.' 
' Mattia I' 

* You don't like me to say that ; I assure 
you that it isn't my fault, but it's impossible 
for me to admit, for a single minute, that 
you belong to the Driscoll family. Look at 
all the members of that family, and then 
look at yourself. It isn't only of the towy 
hair that I'm speaking; have you got the 
motion of your grandfather's hand, and his 
smile ? Does it ever enter your head to look 
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at stuff by lamplight, like Mr. DriscoU? 
Did it ever happen to you to lie down with 
your arms spread out on the table % And, 
like Allen and Ned, did you ever teach Capi 
to bring home wooUen stockings which 
haven't been lost % No, a thousand times, no ! 
One resembles one's own people ; if you had 
been a Driscoll you wouldn't have hesitated 
to help yourself to woollen stockings when 
you wanted them and your pocket was empty, 
which has happened more than once to yoiL 
What was it you offered to do when Vitalis 
was in prison ? Do you think that a Dris- 
coll would have gone to bed without supper ? 
If I had not been my fathers son should I 
have played the comet, the clarionet, the 
trombone, never mind what instrument, 
M'ithout having learned ? My father was a 
musician ; I am one. It's quite naturaL 
For you, it seems quite natural that you 
should be a gentleman ; and you will be one 
when we shall have found Mrs. MiUigan«' 

' How so r 

' I've my notion.' 

' Will you teU your notion ?' 

' Oh no !' 

' ]3ecause ' 



' Because if it's a foolish one- 
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' WeU r 

* It would be too foolish if it were untrue ; 
people mustu't rejoice about things that they 
don't realise for themselves. It's necessary that 
the experience of this lovely Bethnal Green 
should be of some use to us ; we expected to 
see beautiful green fields, which in reality 
have only been miry puddles.' 

I did not insist, for I also had an idea. It's 
true that it was very vague, very confused, 
very timid, much more foolish, I said to my« 
self, than Mattia's could have been, but pre- 
cisely on that account I dared not insist that 
my comrade should tell me his. What could 
I have answered if it had been the same as 
the one which floated, uncertain as a dream, 
through my mind? When I dared not even 
give it shape to myself, I had not the courage 
to discuss it with him. There was nothing 
for it but to wait, and we waited. 

While waiting, we continued our excur- 
sions about London, for we were not some of 
those privileged musicians who take possess- 
sioh of a quarter where they have a public 
belonging to them ; we were too young, too 
newly-arrived to establish ourselves in a pro 
prietary fashion, and we had to give way to 
those who knew how to make their rights of 
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tenure respected by arguments that we were 
not strong enough to resist. 

How many times, at the moment of 
making our collection, and after having 
played as well as we could our best pieces, 
have we been obliged to start off at our 
quickest before some formidable Highlandc^r 
with bare legs, kilted petticoat, plaid and 
plumed cap, who, by the sound alone of his 
bagpipe put us to flight. With his cornet-^ 
piston Mattia could very well have drowned 
the bagpipe, but we were not strong enough 
to oppose the piper. 

In the same way, we could not oppose the 
bands of negro musicians which go about the 
streets, and which the English call ' nigger 
melodists.' These sham negroes, who dress 
themselves up grotesquely with long-tailed 
coats and immense collars, in which their 
heads are enveloped like a bouquet in a sheet 
of paper, were a terror to us even greater than 
the Scotch musicians ; directly we saw them 
arrive, or even simply heard their banjoes, 
we left off respectfully, and went away to a 
distance, into some quarter where we hoped 
not to meet another of their bands ; or per- 
haps we waited, looking on, until they had 
finished their row. 
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One day that we were thus spectators, I 
saw one of them, and the most eccentric- 
looking, make signs to Mattia. I thought 
at first that it was only to make game of us 
and amuse the public by some grotesque 
acting, of which we should be the victims, 
when, to my great surprise, I saw Mattia 
respond amicably to him. 

' You know him, then V I asked. 

' Ks Bob.' 

' Who's Bob r 

* My friend Bob of Gassot's Circus, one of 
the two clowns I told you about, and the 
one above all to whom I owe all the English 
I know.' 

* And you didn't recognise him ?' 

* Zounds 1 at Gassot's he put his head into 
the flour-tub, and here he puts it into the 
blacking-pot T 

When the performance of the nigger 
melodists was ended. Bob came over to us, 
and from the way in which he greeted 
Mattia, I saw how my comrade could make 
himself beloved ; a brother could not have 
had more gladness in his eyes or in his voice 
than this heretofore clown, who, * on account 
of hard times,' he told us, * had been obliged 
to turn wandering minstrel.' But we had 
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quickly to part — he to follow his troupe, we 
to go into some quarter where he would not 
go; and the two friends put off till the 
Sunday following the pleasure of telling each 
other what each had been doing since they 
had parted. Out of friendship for Mattia, no 
doubt, Bob was willing enough to show me 
kindness, and soon we had a friend, who, by 
his experience and his advice, made London 
life much more easy to us than it had been 
up till now. 

He also took a great liking to Capi, and 
often told us enviously that if he had a dog 
like that his fortune would soon be made. 
More than once he proposed that we three 
should all join together, that is to say, we four 
— ^he, Mattia, Capi and I ; but if I wouldn't 
leave my family to go back to France and 
see Lisa and my old friends, still less wa^ I 
inclined to do it to follow Bob all over 
England. 

It was thus that Christmas-time drew 
near; then, instead of leaving Red Lion 
Court in the morning, we started out every 
night about eight or nine o'clock, and went 
to the quaiiers that we had chosen. 

At first we began in the squares and 
streets, where the passing of carriages had 
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ceased; we require a certain silence that 
our concert may penetrate the closed doors, 
and awaken the children in their beds to 
announce to them the approach of Christmas, 
that festival so dear to English hearts. Then 
by degrees, as the hours of night wear on, 
we go into the great streets; the latest 
carriages, bringing people from the theatres, 
pass by, and a sort of tranquillity succeeds, 
little by little, the deafening noises of the 
day. Then we play our most touching airs ; 
the sweetest, those that have a melancholy 
or religious character. Mattia's violin weeps, 
my harp complains ; and when we are silent 
for a moment of rest, the wind brings to us 
some fragment of music played by other bands 
afar. Our concert is finished : * Ladies and 
gentlemen, good-night ; and merry Christ- 
mas !' 

Then we go farther on to begin another 
concert. 

It must be delightful to hear music thus, 
in one's bed at night, when one is well wrapped 
up in a good blanket, under a warm eider- 
down. But for us in the streets there is 
neither blanket nor eider-down : one must 
still play on, even though the fingers get be- 
numbed, half frozen. If there are thick 
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skies when the fog soaks us with its moisture, 
there are also skies of azure and gold when 
the bitter north wind freezes us to the bone : 
there are none soft and mild. This Christ* 
mas- time was cruel for us ; and still for three 
weeks we never i^iled to be out. 

How many times before the shops were 
entirely closed have we not stopped before 
the poulterers', the greengrocers', the grocers', 
the confectioners' ! Oh, the splendid fat geese ! 
the large French turkeys ! the white fowls I 
Here are mountains of oranges and apples, 
heaps of chestnuts and prunes. How those 
crystallised fruits make one's mouth water t 

There will be many happy children who 
in their joy will fling themselves into their 
parents' arms. And in imagination, while 
going about the streets, poor wretches that 
we were, we saw these sweet family festivals, 
as well in the aristocratic mansion as in the 
poor man's cottage. Merry Christmas for 
those who are beloved I 




CHAPTER XIX. 



MATTIAS FEARS. 



^R. JAMES MILLIGAN appeared 
no more in Red Lion Court ; or 
at all events, despite our watch- 
fulness, we did not see him. 

After the Christmas festivities we had to 
go out during the daj, and our chances grew 
fewer. Our hopes now lay in Sunday only ; 
80 we often stopped at home, instead of going 
out for a walk on this day of liberty, which 
might have been a day of recreation to us. 
We waited. 

Without telling all that preoccupied us, 
Mattia had opened his heart to his friend- 
Bob, and had asked him if there was no way 
of finding the address of a Mrs. Milligan, who 
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had a paralysed son, or even simply that of 
Mr. James Milligan. But Bob had replied 
that it was necessary to know who Mrs. 
Milligan was, and also the profession or 
social position of Mr. James Milligan, be- 
cause this name of Milligan was common to 
a good number of people in London, and a 
still greater number throughout England. 

We had never thought of that. For us 
there was but one Mrs. Milligan, Arthur's 
mother ; and only one Mr. James Milligan, 
who was Arthur's uncle. 

Then Mattia begfan aofain to tell me that 
we ought to go back to France, and our 
arguments recommenced more warmly than 
before. 

* You wish, then, to give up the search for 
Mrs. Milligan V said I to him. 

' No, certainly ; but it isn't proved that 
Mrs. Milligan is still in England.' 
' No more than that she is in France.' 

* It seems likely to me, since Arthur has 
been ill, that his mother would probably take 
him to a country where the climate is good 
for his re-establishment.' 

' France is not the only country where you 
find a climate good for invalids.' 

* It was in France that Arthur was once 
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cured : it is to France that his mother would 
probably take him again; and besides, I 
should like to see you away from here.' 

Such were my circumstances, that I did 
not dare ask Mattia why he wanted to see 
me away from here : I was afraid he would 
answer just precisely what I did not want to 
hear. 

' I'm afraid,' continued Mattia ; * let us go 
away. You'll see that something will happen 
to us. Let us be off.' 

But notwithstanding that the attitude of 
my family had not altered towards me — my 
grandfather continuing to spit viciously in 
my direction, my father only speaking to me 
to order me about; as to my mother, she 
never had even a look for me ; my brothers 
inexhaustible in inventing nasty tricks to 
annoy me ; Annie showed me her aversion 
on all occasions ; and Kate only cared for 
the sweets I brought her — I could not 
decide to follow Mattia's advice, any more 
than I could believe him when he affirmed 
that I was not ' Mr. DriscoU's son.' Doubt it 
I could, and that I could do only too strongly ; 
but to make up my mind steadfastly that I 
was or was not a Driscoll, I could not. 

Time went on slowly, very slowly; but 
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day after day, week after week, went, and the 
time came at last for the family to quit 
London and travel about England. The two 
waggons had been repainted, and they were 
loaded with all the goods that they could 
carry, in order to sell them in the summer 
season. 

What a number of things there were I 
The marvel was how they could pile them into 
these vehicles : pieces of stuff, knitted goods, 
caps, handkerchiefs, neckties, stockings, un- 
der-garments, vests, buttons, thread, sewing- 
cotton, darning-wool, knitting- wool, needles, 
scissors, razors, ear-rings, rings, soaps, pomades, 
blacking, strops, powders for horse and dog 
ailments, essences for taking out stains, 
toothache-drops, drugs for making the hair 
grow, others for dyeing it. And while thia 
work was going on, we saw taken out of the 
cellar packages which had arrived at Red 
Lion Court, not by a direct route from the 
shops in which these goods were usually sold. 
At last the vehicles were full, horses were 
bought — where, and how, I know not, but we 
saw them arrive, and all was ready for de- 
parture. 

And we, what were we to do ? Were we 
to stop in London with the grandfather 
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who never left Red Lion Court ? Were 
we to be hawkers, like Allen and Ned ? Or 
should we accompany the waggons, continuing 
our trade of musicians, and playing our re- 
pertory in the villages, in the towns that we 
should find on our route ? 

My father, who had found that we earned 
a good day's pay with our violin and harp, 
decided that we should remain musicians, 
and he told us his pleasure the night before 
our departure, 

' Let us go back to France,' said Mattia 
to me. 'Let us profit by the first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to run away/ 

* Why not travel about England 1' 

' Because I tell you something will happen 
to us.' 

' We have a chance to find Mrs. Milligan 
in England.' 

' For my part, I think that we have much 
more chance of that in France.' 

* Well, let us try England ; we'll see after- 
wards/ 

* Do you know what you deserve ?' 
' No.' 

* That I should abandon you, and go back 
to France by myself.' 

* You're right ; and I recommend you to 
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do it. I know very well that I have no 
right to keep you, and I know well that it's 
too kind of you to stop with me. Go then ; 
you will see Lisa ; say to her ' 

' If I did see her, I should tell her that 
you are stupid and wicked to think that I 
would part from you when you are unhappy; 
for you are very unhappy. What have I 
done to you that you should take up such 
notions \ tell me what I have done to you — 
nothing, have I ? Well, then, let us start/ 

We were once more on the high-roads, 
but not this time free to go where we liked 
and to do what seemed good to us; how- 
ever, it was with a feeling of release that I 
left London. I shall never see again Red 
Lion Court and that trap-door, which in 
spite of me attracted my eyes irresistibly. 
How often did I awake at night witli a start, 
seeing in iny dream, in my nightmare, a red 
light shine through my little window. It's a 
vision, an hallucination, but what doe3 that 
signify ? I saw that light once, and that was 
enough to make me feel it for ever on my 
eyes like a flame of fire. 

We walked behind the waggons, and instead 
of the ill-smelling and unwholesome exhala- 
tions of Bethnal Green, we breathed the 
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pure air of the lovely country places that we 
passed through, whose names, perhaps, have 
no ^ green ' in them, but which have verdure 
for the eye, and birds' songs for the ear. 

The very day of our departure, I saw how 
they managed the sale of those goods which 
had cost so little. We had come to a large 
village, and the waggons had been drawn up 
upon the green ; they had let down one of 
the sides, which was formed of several panels, 
and all the contents were displayed to the 
curiosity of the buyers. 

' Look at the prices I Look at the prices !' 
cried my father. * You won't find the Kke 
anywhere. As my goods cost me nothing, I 
can sell them to you cheap. I don't sell 
them, I'm giving them away. Look at the 
prices ! Look at the prices T 

And I heard some people, who had been 
looking at these prices, say, as they were 
walking away : 

* Those goods must have been stolen.' 

* He says so himself.' 

If they had glanced my way, the colour 
in my face would have taught them how 
well founded their suppositions were. If 
they did not see this colour, Mattia remarked 
it, and spoke to me about it that night, 
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although he usually avoided plain Bpeaking 
upon that subject. 

' Shall you be always able to endure this 
disgrace ? he said to me. 

' Don't talk of it, unless you want to make 
it more unbearable still to me.' 

* That is not what I want to do. I wish we 
might go back to France. I have always 
told you that there will be a catastrophe ; I 
tell you so again, and I feel that it is not 
far off. Be assured that the poUce, some 
day or other, will want to know how Mr. 
DriscoU can sell his goods so cheap. 

* Then what will happen, Mattia, pray f 

' Since you will not see, I must see for you. 
It will come that we shall all be arrested — 
even you and I who have done nothing. 
How are we to prove that we have done 
nothing ? How are we to defend ourselves ? 
Isn't it true that we eat the bread bought 
with the money from these goods ? 

This idea had never occurred to my mmd ; 
it struck me like the blow of a hammer that 
some one had brought down upon my head. 

' But we earn our living,' said I, trymg to 
defend myself; not against Mattia, but 
against this notion. 

* That's true,' replied Mattia ; ' but it's 
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also true that we are associated with people 
who do not earn theirs. That's what they 
will look at, and they will see that only. 
We shall be condemned just the same as 
they will be. It would hurt me very much 
to be convicted for a thief ; but how much 
more would it grieve me if you were I I — 
I am only a poor unfortunate fellow, and I 
shall never be anything else ; but you, when 
you have found your relations — ^your true 
relations— what sorrow it wiU be for them, 
what a disgrace \o you, if you have been 
convicted I And then, it is not when we are 
in prison that we shall be able to look for 
your family and find it out. It isn't when 
we're in prison that we shall be able to warn 
Mrs. Milligan of what Mr. James Milligan is 
plotting against Arthur. Let us run away, 
then, while there is still time.' 

' Kim away yourself.' 

* You always say the same stupid thing. 
Well go together, or we will be taken together; 
and when we are, which is not far off, you will 
have the responsibiUty of having dragged me 
into it with you, and you will see that won't 
be a light affair. If you were useful to those 
with whom you so obstinately resolve to re- 
main, I could understand that obstinacy; that 
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would be all very well. But you're not at all 
indispensable to them ; they did live very 
well, and they can live very well, without you. 
Let us go as quickly as we can.' 

' Well, leave me a few more days to think 
it over, and then we shall see.' 

* Make haste. The ogre smelt fresh meat^ 
and I smell danger.' 

Never had Mattia's words, arguments, or 
prayers moved me so deeply ; and as I went 
over them in my own mind, I told myself 
that the irresolution with which I was strug- 
gling was cowardly, and that I ought to take 
one side or the other by finally making up 
my mind as to what course to pursue. 

Circumstances did for me what I had not 
dared to do for myself. 

It was some weeks now since we had left 
London, and we had come to a town in whose 
vicinity races were about to take place. In 
England horse-racing is not what it is in 
France a simple amusement for rich people 
who come to look on at three or four horses 
competing, show themselves, and venture a 
few louis in wagers ; it jb a popular festival 
for the whole country. And it is not only the 
horses who furnish the amusement upon the 
heath or the downs which serve for the race- 
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course : there arrive, sometimes days before- 
hand, acrobats, gipsies, hawkers, who make 
it into a sort of fair. We had hurried on in 
order to take our place in this fair, ourselves 
as musicians, the DriscoU family as hawkers. 

But instead of going upon the race-course, 
my father had set up in the town itself, where 
no doubt he thought to do better. 

Arrived early, and not having to assist at 
the display of merchandise, we went, Mattia 
and I, to look at the race-course, which lay 
a little distance from the town, upon a furze- 
covered heath. Many tents were rigged up, 
and from afar one could see here and there 
little columns of smoke which marked the 
site and the boundaries of the race-field. We 
were not long in coming out, by a deep road, 
upon the usually bare and dry heath, but on 
which this evening we saw wooden sheds in 
which were installed drinking-bars, even 
hotels, booths, tents, waggons, or simply 
bivouacs, round which clustered people 
dressed \\\ picturesque rags. 

As we were passing before one of these 
fires, above which a kettle was hung, we re- 
cognised our friend Bob. He seemed delighted 
to see us. He had come to the races with 
two of liis comrades to give acrobatie per- 
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formances ; but the musicians they had counted 
upon had broken faith with them, so that 
their day to-morrow, instead of being as 
profitable as they had hoped, would probably 
be a bad one. If we would be so good, we 
could render them a j^reat service. It was 
to take the place of these musicians. The 
receipts would be shared among us five ; there 
should even be a share for Capi. 

From a glance that Mattia gave me, I 
understood that it would please him to accept 
Bob's proposal ; and as we were free to do 
what we chose, provided only that we brought 
home a good sum, I accepted. 

Therefore it was arranged that the next 
day we should come and place ourselves at the 
disposal of Bob and his two friends. 

But, on returning to the town, a difficulty 
presented itself when I spoke to my father 
about this arrangement. 

' I want Capi to-morrow,' said he ; ' you 
can't take him.' 

At this speech I felt uneasy. Were they 
going to employ Capi in some ugly work ? but 
my father did away with my apprehensions 
directly. 

' Capi has a quick ear,' said he ; 'he hears 
everything, and is a good watch-dog. He will 
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be useful to us for the vehicles, for in the 
midst of this throng of people we could easily 
be robbed. You will go alone, then, to play 
for Bob ; and if your work goes on until late 
at night, which is likely, you will come and 
rejoin us at the Great Oak Inn, where we>. 
shall sleep, for it is my intention to leave thw; 
at nightfall' 

This Great Oak Inn, where we had passed 
the preceding night, was situated about a 
league distant out in the open country, in a 
lonely, ugly spot ; and it was kept by a couple 
whose appearance was not calculated to in- 
spire confidence. Nothing would be more easy 
than for us to find this inn at night ; the road 
was straight. There would be no trouble for 
us, save the long walk after a fatiguing day. 

But that observation we kept to ourselves, 
for my father never allowed any contradic- 
tion ; when he had once spoken, he had to be 
obeyed, and without answering. 

Next morning, after taking Capi for a 
walk, and giving him something to eat and 
drink, in order to be very sure that he would 
want for nothing, I tied him to the axletree of 
the waggon that he was to guard, and Mattia 
and I went away to the racecourse. 

As soon as we arrived, we began to play, 
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and that went on until night. The onds of 
my fingers were as sore as if they had been 
pricked by a thousand thorns, and Mattia 
had blown his cornopean so much that he 
could no longer get breath ; however, we were 
compelled to play on. Bob and his comrades 
never wearied of doing their tricks ; on our 
side, we could not get tired any more than 
they. When evening came, I thought that 
we were going to rest ; but we loft our tent 
for a large drinking-booth of planks, and 
there sports and music began again the same 
as ever. That went on until after midnight. 
I still made some sort of noise on my 
liarp, but did not know very well what I was 
playing, and Mattia knew no better than I 
did. Twenty times had Bob announced that 
it was the last performance, and twenty times 
we had begun again afresh. 

If we were tired, our comrades, who had 
been exerting much more strength than us, 
were worn out, so they had already missed 
more than one of their tricks. In a moment, 
a great pole used in their performances fell 
on Mattia's foot ; the pain was so sharp 
that Mattia gave a cry. I thought his 
foot was broken, and Bob and I hastened 
to him. Luckily the wound wa*^ not so 
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serious as that ; there was contusion, and the 
flesh was torn, but the bones were not broken. 
However, Mattia could not walk. 

What were we to do ? 

It was settled that he should stop and 
sleep in Bob's waggon, and that I should go 
alone to the Greak Oak Inn. Was it not 
necessary that I should know where the 
DriscoU family were going the next day ? 

' Don't go away,' urged Mattia : * we'll set 
out together to-morrow.' 

* And if we find nobody at the Great Oak 
Inn?' 

* So much the better ; then we shall be 
free.' 

* If I do leave the DriscoU family, it won't 
be like that; besides, don't you think that 
they would soon catch us up again ? How do 
you think you can go with your foot ?' 

'Well, we'll set out, if you wish it, to- 
morrow ; but don't go to-night. I'm afraid.' 
' Of what ?' 

* I don't know. I am afraid on your ac- 
count.' 

* Let me go ; I'll promise you to come back 
again to-morrow.' 

* And if they keep you ?' 

' That they may not keep me, I'm going to 
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leave you my harp. I must come back again 
to fetch it/ 

And disregarding Mattia's fears, which I 
in no way shared, I set out. 

Who and what had I to be afraid of? 
What could anyone want of a poor fellow 
like me \ 

However, if unconscious of fear, I was none 
the less greatly agitated. It was the first time 
that I was really alone, without Capi, without 
Mattia ; and this loneliness oppressed me at 
the same time that the mysterious sounds of 
the night disturbed me. The moon also, which 
gazed at me with its wan face, made me sad. 

In spite of my weariness I walked quickly, 
and in course of time reached the Great Oak 
Inn ; but I searched in vain for our carts — 
I did not find them. There were two or three 
wretched waggons with canvas tilts, a great 
p]ank booth, and two covered caravans from 
whence, as I approached, came the yells of 
wild beasts ; but the handsome, bright- 
coloured vehicles of the Driscoll family, I 
saw them nowhere. 

Walking round the inn, I discovered a 
light which shone in a glazed archway ; and 
thinking that everybody had not gone to 
bed, I knocked at the door. The evil-faced 
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landlord, whom I had noticed the night before, 
opened it to me himself, and turned the 
light of his lantern full on my face. I saw 
that he recognised me ; but instead of letting 
me pass, he put his lantern behind his back^ 
looked round about him, and listened for a 
few seconds. 

*Your caravans are gone/ said he. 
*Your father left orders that you were to 
meet him at Lewes without losing time, and 
by walking all night. A pleasant journey to 
you I' 

And he shut the door in my face, without 
another word. 

Since I had been in England, I had learned 
enough English to understand this short 
speech; however, there was one word, and 
the most important, which had no meaning 
to me, * Louisse,' the landlord had said ; 
where was that place % I had no idea, for 
I was ignorant then that * Louisse ' was the 
English pronunciation of Lewes, the name of 
a town that I had seen marked on the 
map. 

Besides, had I known where Lewes was, I 
could not go off there directly, leaving Mattia. 
T must then go back to the race-course, tired 
i)ut as I was. 
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I set out again, and an hour and a half 
after I was lying down upon a good truss of 
straw beside Mattia, in Bob's cart, and in a 
few words told him what had happened ; then 
I fell asleep, worn out with fatigue. 

A few hours' sleep restored my strength, 
and in the morning I woke up ready to start 
for Lewes, if Mattia, who was still asleep, 
could follow me. 

Leaving the van, I went towards our friend 
Bob, who, having risen before me, was em- 
ployed in lighting his firei I was looking at 
him, down on all fours, blowing with all his 
might under the kettle, when it seemed to 
me that I recognised Capi led in a string by 
a policeman. 

Stupefied, I stood motionless, asking my- 
self what that could mean ; but Capi, having 
recognised me, gave a rough jerk to the string 
which had slipped out of the policeman's 
hand ; then, in a few bounds, he ran to me 
and leaped into my arms. 

The policeman came up. 

' That dog's yours, isn't it V he asked me. 

' Yes.' 

^ Well, T arrest you.' 

And his hand came down upon my arm, 
which he gripped firmly. 
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The words and gesture of the policeman 
had made Bob jump up ; he came forward. 

' And why do you arrest this lad ?' 
asked he. 

' Are you his brother ?* 
' No, his friend.' 

* A man and a boy broke into St. George's 
•Church last night, through a high window 
and by means of a ladder ; they had this dog 
with them to give warning if anyone came to 
interfere with them ; which is what happened. 
In their hurry, they hadn't time to take the 
dog with them in escaping by the window, 
and he, not being able to follow them, was 
found in the church. By means of the dog, I 
was quite sure of finding the thieves, and I've 
got hold of one of them. Where's the father, 
nowl' 

I cannot say whether this question was 
addressed to Bob or to me. I did not answer 
it ; I was dumbfoundered. 

And yet I understood what had happened ; 
the truth forced itself upon me against my 
inclination. It was not to guard the waggons 
that Capi had been begged from me ; it was 
because his ear was quick, and he would be 
able to warn those who were engaged in 
robbing the church. It was not for the mere 
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pleasure of sleeping at the Great Oak Inn 
that the vans had started at nightfall ; thejr 
had not stopped at the inn, because, the theft 
having been discovered, they had to take 
flight as speedily as possible. 

But it was not of the guilty ones that I 
had to think ; it was of myself. Whatever they 
might be, I could defend myself, and prove 
my innocence without accusing them. I had 
only to account for my time during the night. 

While I was reasoning thus, Mattia^ who 
had overheard the policeman or the noise 
that was made, had come out of the van, and 
limped quickly to me. 

' Tell him that I am not guilty,' I said ta 
Bob, ' since I stayed with you until one in 
the morning ; afterwards I went to the Great 
Oak Inn, whe^e I spoke to the landlord, and 
directly after I came back here.' 

Bob translated my speech to the policeman ; 
but the latter did not seem satisfied, as I had 
hoped — quite the contrary 

' It was a quarter past one when they got 
into the church,' said he ; ' this lad left here 
at one or a few minutes before one, as he 
pretends : he was able then to be in the church 
at a quarter past one with those who were 
robbing it.' 
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* It lakes more than a quarter of an hour 
to go from here to the town/ said Bob. 

•' Oh ! running/ said the policeman. ' And 
then who proves to me that he started at 
one V 

' I, who swear it/ said Bob. 

' Oh, you !' said the policeman ; * it remains 
to be seen what your evidence is worth.' 

Bob got angry. 

* Be pleased to observe that I'm an English 
citizen.' 

The policeman shrugged his shoulders. 

* If you insult me/ said Bob, * I'll write to 
the Times' 

* Meanwhile, I'll take this lad in charge. 
He can explain himself before the magis- 
trate, ' 

Mattia threw himself into my arms ; I 
thought it was to embrace me, but Mattia 
put the practical before the sentimental. 

' Courage 1' whispered he in my ear ; * we 
shall not desert you.' 

And only then he kissed me. 

* Keep Capi,' said I, in French, to Mattia. 
But the policeman understood me. 

* No, no,' said he ; 'he was the cause of my 
finding this one ; he'll help me to find the 
others.' 
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It was the necond time that I had been 
arrested, and yet the shame which stifled 
me was more stitiging than before ; it was a 
more serious matter now than a silljr accusa- 
tion like that of the cow. If I came out 
innocent from this accusation, should I not 
have the sorrow of seeing convicted, justly 
convicted, those whose accomplice they 
thought me ? 

' rhad to pass, grasped by the poUceman, 
through the mob of inquisitive people who 
ran up as we passed along. But they did not 
pursue me, as in France, with shouts and 
threats ; for those who came to stare at me 
were not peasants, but people who all, or 
nearly all, lived at war with the police — 
tumblers, keepers of drinking-booths, gipsies, 
tramps as the English call them, meaning by 
this vagabonds. 

The gaol where they shut me up was not 
a farcical prison like that which we found 
littered with onions; it was a real prison* Its 
window was barred with a large iron gi'ating, 
the sight of which alone nipped all thought 
of escape in the bud. The furniture con- 
sisted of a bench to sit upon, and a hammock 
for a bed. 

I let myself drop upon this bench, and I 
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remained for a long time as if stunned, 
pondering upon my sad condition ; but con- 
fusedly, for it was impossible for me to con- 
nect two ideas together, and pass from one to 
the other. 

The present was terrifying, the future 
alarming. 

' Courage I' Mattia had said to me ; * we 
shall not desert you.* But what use was a 
child like Mattia ? What use was a man 
like Bob, even if the latter were good enough 
to help Mattia ? 

Those in gaol, have but one single idea — 
that of getting out again. 

Let Mattia and Bob be as willing as pos- 
sible to stand by and serve me, how could 
they help me to get out of this cell ? 

I went to the window and opened it to 
feel the iron bars which, crossing each other, 
secured it on the outside ; they were fastened 
into the stonework. I inspected the walls ; 
they were nearly a yard thick. The floor was 
paved with great stones ; the door was covered 
with sheet iron. 

I went back to the window : it looked out 
upon a small yard, long and narrow, bounded 
at the end by a wall which was at least 
twelve feet high. 
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Assuredly there was no escaping from this 
prison, even when aided by devoted friends. 
What avails the devotedness of friendship 
against bolts and bars ? Devotion cannot 
pierce through walls. 

The absorbing question with tfie now, was 
to know how long I was to stop in this prison 
before appearing before the magistrate who 
was to decide my fate. 

Would it be possible for me to prove my 
innocence to him, notwithstanding Capi's 
presence in the church ? 

And would it be possible for me to defend 
myself without casting the crime upon those 
whom I would not, whom I could not accuse ? 

That was the vital point for me, and it was 
in that, and that alone, that Mattia and his 
friend Bob could help me. Their task con- 
sisted in collecting evidence to prove that at 
a quarter past one I could not be in St. 
George's Church. If they established that 
proof, I was saved, in spite of the mute 
evidence that my poor Capi bore against 
me ; and it seemed to me it was not impos- 
sible to find these witnesses. 

Ah I if Mattia had not had his foot injured 
he would have searched well and thoroughly ; 
but in the state that he was, could he leave 
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the van ? And if he could not, would Bob 
take his place % 

These painful thoughts, together with 
many others, prevented me from sleeping, in 
spite of my fatigue ; nor did they allow me 
even to touch the food that was brought to 
me. But if I turned away from the solid food, 
it was but to throw myself on the water, for 
I was consumed by a burning thirst ; and all 
day long, every quarter of an hour I went to 
my pitcher, swallowing deep draughts, with- 
out quenching my thirst, and without over- 
coming the taste of bitterness which filled my 
mouth. 

On seeing the turnkey enter my cell, I 
experienced a feeling of satisfaction and 
something like a gleam of hope; for, ever 
since being locked up I was tormented, 
maddened, by a question which I kept asking 
myself without being able to answer it. 

' When was the magistrate to examine 
me ? When should I be able to defend my- 
self?' 

I had heard stories told of prisoners who 
had been kept shut up for months without 
being tried or questioned, which was all the 
same to me ; and I did not know that in Eng- 
land only a couple of days elapsed between 
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the arrest and the appearance of the prisoner 
before a magistrate. 

This question was then the first that I ad- 
dressed to the gaoler, who had not at all the 
look of an unkind man ; and he was good 
enough to tell me that I should certainly 
appear before the bench to-morrow. 

But my question had suggested to him the 
idea of questioning me in his turn ; since he 
had answered me, was it not just that I 
should answer him also ? 

* Now, how did you get into the church X 
he asked me. 

To these words I replied by the most 
ardent protestations of innocence; but he 
looked at me, shrugging his shoulders. Then, 
as I continued to assert that I had not gone 
into the church, he walked to the door, and 
then gazing at me : 

' How hardened these London street boys 
are I' said he in an undertone.' 

And he went out. 

That hurt me cruelly. Although this man 
was not my judge. I wanted him to think me 
innocent ; from my voice, from my looks, he 
<>ught to have seen that I was not guilty. 

If I had not been able to convince him 
how could I hope to convince the judge ? 
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Fortunately, I should have witnesses to speak 
for me ; and if the judge did not listen to 
me, he would at least be obliged to listen to 
and believe the witnesses who could exculpate 
me. These witnesses would be indispensable 
to me, and would they be forthcoming ? 

Of the stories of prisoners that I was 
acquainted with, I remembered one which 
related the means employed to communicate 
with those who were locked up : letters were 
concealed in the food brought from outside. 
Perhaps Mattia and Bob had employed this 
ruse ; and when this notion crossed my mind, 
I began to crumble my bread, but found 
nothing therein. They had brought me, along 
with this piece of bread, some potatoes; I 
reduced them to flour — there was no letter 
hidden in them. 

Mattia and Bob had evidently no news for 
me, or, which was more probable, they had 
not been able to carry it to me. All that I 
could do was to wait for the morrow, and not 
give way, if that were possible, to my 
troubles ; but unfortunately it was not, and 
to the end of my days I shall remember, as 
though it were only yesterday, the dreadful 
night I spent. Ah I what a madman I was, not 
to believe Mattia's presentiments and fears ! 

59—2 
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The next morning the gaoler came into my 
cell carrying a basin and pitcher. He advised 
me to wash myself. I had the heart for it, 
because I was soon going to be brought 
before the magistrate ; and he added, that a 
respectable appearance was sometimes the 
l)est defence the accused could offer. 

This done, I sat down on my bench ; but it 
was impossible for me to remain in one place, 
and I began to tramp round and round my 
cell, as the wild beasts do in their cages. 

I wanted to prepare my defence and my 
answer, but I was too bewildered; and in- 
stead of thinking of the present moment, my 
weary brain was filled with all sorts of 
al)surdities, which flitted through it like the 
shadows of a magic-lantern. 

The gaoler returned and ordered me to 
ibllow him. I walked beside him ; and after 
crossing several corridors we found ourselves 
before a little door, which he opened. 

' Pass in,' said he to me. 

A warm air blew on my face, and I heard 
a confused murmuring ; I entered and found 
myself in a small box ; I was in the justice- 
room. 

Although I was a prey to a sort of hallu- 
cination, and felt the arteries of my forehead 
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throbbing as if they were going to burst, one 
glance round gave me a clear and complete 
view of all that surrounded me — the justices' 
room and the people that filled it. 

It was rather large, high-ceihnged, and 
with large windows ; it was partitioned into 
two — one part reserved for the court, the 
other open to inquisitive spectators. 

Upon an elevated platform sat the judge ; 
lower down and in front of him were placed 
three other justices, who were, I learned later 
on, a registrar, a treasurer who took the fines, 
and another magistrate, who is called in 
France the public prosecutor ; before my box 
was a personage in wig and gown — ^my counsel. 

How was it that I was provided with 
counsel ? Whence and from whom did he 
come ? Could it be Mattia and Bob ? These 
were questions which it was not the time to 
investigate. I had a counsel — that was 
enough. 

In another box I saw Bob himself, his two 
comrades, the landlord of the Great Oak, and 
some- people whom I did not know. Then, in 
another which faced that one, I recognised 
the policeman who had arrested me ; several 
people were with him. I understood that 
these were witness-boxes. 
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The space reserved for the public was full 
Above a balustrade I perceived Mattia ; our 
eyes met, exchanged glances, and instantlj I 
felt my courage revive. I was to be de- 
fended ; it was for me to keep up my courage, 
and not give way. I was no longer cowed by 
all the looks which were directed towards me. 

The public prosecutor began to speak, and 
in a few words — ^he seemed to be in a great 
liiirrv — he stated the facts : a theft had been 
rommitted in St. George's Church ; the 
tliieves, a man and a boy, had got into the 
church by means of a ladder and by breaking 
;i window ; they had with them a dog, which 
tliey had taken to keep watch, and wam'them 
(jf danger if any should occur. A belated 
passer — it was then a quarter past one — ^had 
been surprised to see a dim light in the 
el lurch ; he had listened and had heard crack- 
ing noises ; he had gone directly to rouse the 
beadle ; they had gone back in a body, but 
tlien the dog had barked, and while they were 
opening the door, the thieves, alarmed, had 
fled through the window, leaving their dog, 
who had not been able to mount the ladder. 
This dog, taken to the race-course by the 
policeman Jerry (whose intelligence and zeal 
could not be too highly commended), had 
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recognised his master, who was no other than 
the prisoner now before the court ; as for the 
other thief, they were on his track. 

After some further statements, which 
tended to establish my guilt, the public pro- 
secutor held his tongue, and a squeaking 
voice cried, * Silence !' 

The judge then, without turning towards 
me, and as if he were talking to himself, asked 
me my name, my age, and my profession. 

I answered in English that I was called 
Francis Driscoll, and that I Uved with my 
relations in London, Red Lion Court, in 
Bethnal Green ; then I asked leave to ex- 
plain myself in French, since I had been 
brought up in France, and had only been in 
England for a few months. 

* Do you think to deceive me V said the 
judge ; * I know French.' 

I told my story then in French, and I ex- 
plained how it was quite impossible that I 
could be in the church at one o'clock, since 
at that time I was on the race-course, and 
at half-past two I was at the Great Oak Inn. 

* Where were you at a quarter past one V 
asked the judge. 

' On the road.' 

' That is the point to be proved. You say 
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you were on the road to the Great Oak Inn, 
and the prosecution maintains that you were 
at the church. Leaving the race-course a few 
minutes before one, you went to meet your 
accomplice under the church walls, where he 
was waiting for you with a ladder, and it 
would be after the failure of your theft that 
you went to the Great Oak Inn.' 

I tried to show that that could not be, but 
I saw that the judge was not convinced. 

' And how do you explain the presence of 
your dog in the church V the judge asked me. 

' I cannot explain it ; I don't even under- 
stand it. My dog was not with me ; I had 
tied him that morning under one of our 
vans.' 

It did not suit me to say any more, for I 
did not want to arm them against my father. 
I glanced at Mattia ; he made me a sign to 
go on, but I did not go on. 

They called a witness, and they made him 
swear upon the Testament to speak the truth 
without hatred or malice. This was a personage 
of imposing and majestic demeanour, in spite 
of his red face and blue-tinted nose ; before 
taking the oath, he made a genuflection to the 
court and drew himself up again, bridling his 
head ; he was the beadle of St. George's parish. 
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He began by telling lengthily how much 
he had been annoyed and shocked when they 
came and woke him suddenly, to tell him 
that there were thieves in the church. His 
first idea was that some one wanted to play 
him an ill-timed trick ; but as he was not the 
sort of man to play tricks on, he had under- 
stood that something serious was happening ; 
he had then dressed so hurriedly that he had 
pulled two buttons off his waistcoat ; finally, 
he had run, he had opened the church door, 
and he had found — whom — or rather, what ? 
— a dog. 

I had nothing to answer to that ; but my 
counsel, who up to now had said nothing, 
rose, shook his wig, hitched his gown up over 
his shoulder, and spoke. 

* Who shut the church-door last night V 
asked he. 

' I,' answered the beadle, * as it was my 
duty.' 

' You are sure of it ?' 

* When 1 do a thing, I am sure that I 
do it.' 

' And when you don't do it ?' 

* I am certain that I have not done it.' 

* Very good ; then you can swear that you 
did not lock up the said dog in the church ?' 
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' If the dog had been in the church I 
should have seen it.' 
' You have good eyes V 

* IVe eyes like everybody else/ 

' Six months ago, did you not walk into a 
calf which was hung, cut open, in front of a 
butcher's shop V 

^ I do not see the use of asking such a 
question of a man of my character,' cried the 
beadle, becoming purple. 

' Will you have the extreme kindness to 
answer it as if it were really important V 

* It is true that I knocked up against an 
animal awkwardly exposed in front of a 
butclier s shop/ 

* You didn't see it, then V 

* I was abstracted.' 

'You had just dined when you locked the 
church-door V 

* Certainly.' 

* And when you walked into that calf, had 
you not just dined V 

* But ' 

* You say that you had not dined V 
' Yes, I had.' 

* And is it small or strong beer that you 
drink ?' 

' Strong beer.' 
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* How many pints ?' 
' Two.' 

* Never more ?' 

* Sometimes three/ 

^ Never four % — never six ?' 

* It's very unusual.' 

* You don't take grog after your dinner ?' 
' Sometimes.' 

* Do you like it strong, or weak ?' 

* Not too weak.' 

* How many glasses do you take 1' 
' That depends.' 

* A.re you prepared to swear that you do 
not sometimes take three or even four 
glasses ?' 

As the beadle, more and more purple, did 
not answer, the advocate sat down ; and 
while sitting down, he said : 

'This examination suffices to prove that 
the dog might have been shut into the church 
by the witness, who after dinner does not see 
calves because he is abstracted ; that is all 
that I wanted to know.' 

If I had dared 1 would have embraced my 
advocate. I was saved. Why might not 
Capi have been shut up in the church ? It 
was possible. And if he had been locked up 
in this way, it was not I who had taken him 
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there ; then I was not guilty, since there was 
only this charge against me. 

After the beadle, they listened to the 
people who had accompanied him when he 
went into the church; but they had seen 
nothing except the open window, through 
which the thieves had got away. 

Then they heard my witnesses — Bob, his 
comrades, the innkeeper — who all proved the 
employment of my time. However, one 
point was not cleared up, and it was the main 
one, since it referred to the precise time at 
which I had left the race-course. 

The examination ended, the judge asked 
me if I had anything to say, warning me that 
I could keep silence if it seemed good to me. 

I replied that I was innocent, and that I 
threw myself upon the justice of the court. 

Then the judge read the official deposition 
of the statements that I had just heard ; then 
he announced that I should be transferred to 
the county gaol, to await there the decision of 
the grand jury, whether or not I should be 
arraigned before the assizes. 

The assizes I I fell back again upon my 
bench. Alas I why had I not listened to 
Mattia ? 
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St was not until long after having 
been reinstated in my cold cell 
that I was able to explain to 
cayself the reason why I had not been 
acquitted : the judge meant to wait for 
the arrest of those who had entered the 
church, in order to make sure that I was not 
their accomplice. 

'They were on their track,' the public 
prosecutor had said. Accordingly I should 
soon have the disgrace and sorrow of ap- 
pearing beside them in the dock of the 



How soon was this to be ? When might 
I expect to be removed to the county gaol ? 
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Whcro wtis tliis gaol? What was it like? 
('oiild it be more melancholy than that id 
wliicli I wjiH '{ My mind found occupation 
ill tli(!H<; (juestions, and the hours passed 
(|ui(!k<;r tliaii they did the previous evening. 
I WHS no longer writhing under the ira- 
[Miticiiice wliicli iH like a fever, I knew tliat 
I must wait. And sometimes walking about. 
sonnitinM^H seated upon my bench, I did wait. 
A littlo Ixjfore dark, I heard the sound oF 
ii cornoix^an : T recognised Mattia's playing. 
(jlodd ((^llow ! lie wanted me to know that 
he was thinking of me and was watching. 
This sound njadied me from across the wall 
facin;^^ my window ; Mattia clearly was on 
the ()th<!r side of this wall, in the street, and 
W(5 w(;r(} only separated by a short distance, 
han^ly a cou|)le of yards. Unluckily, eyes 
cannot pierce tlirough stone. But if sight 
cannot p<jn(;irai(i walls, sound can rise above 
thc^m. With the notes of the cornet, the 
noise of fc(it were minified — a va<?ue tumult — 
and I divined that Mattia and Bob were 
giving a j)erf(n'niance there. 

Why had they selected this particular spot ? 
Was it because it was a likely place to make 
some money ? Or, rather, was it that they 
wanted to convey a warning to me ? 
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Suddenly I heard a clear voice, Mattia's, 
call out in French : * To-morrow morning at 
daybreak 1' (* Demain matin au petit jour !') 
Then he began again instantly, as loud as 
possible, the noise with the cornet. 

It needed no great mental effort to under- 
stand that it was not to his English audience 
that Mattia addressed these words, * To- 
morrow morning at daybreak ' (^ Demain 
matin au petit jour ') ; it was to me. But op 
the other hand, it was not as easy to guess 
what they meant ; and I puzzled myself with 
questions, to which it was impossible for me 
to find reasonable answers. 

One thing only was clear and precise, and 
that Avas that the next morning at daybreak 
I must be awake and on the look-out ; until 
then, I had only to be patient if I could. 

As soon as night fell, I lay down in my 
hammock and tried to sleep. I heard several 
hours strike, one after the other, by the clocks 
in the vicinity ; finally sleep overtook me, and 
wafted me away on its wings. 

When I awoke, it was far into the night ; 
stars were shining in the sombre blue, and no 
sound was to be heard ; no doubt the day 
lay still distant. I went and sat down upon 
my bench, not daring to walk about for fear 
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of attracting attention, if it happened that 
they were going the rounds ; and I waited. 
Soon after a clock struck three ; I had awoke 
too soon. However, I dared not go to sleep 
again ; and besides, I quite believe that even 
if I had wished, I could not have done it : 
I was too feverish, too much troubled. 

My only employment was to count the 
striking of the clocks ; but what long periods 
were to me the fifteen minutes which elapsed 
between the hour and the quarter, and be- 
tween it again and the half — so long that 
sometimes I imagined that I had let the 
clock strike without hearing it, or that it had 
stopped 1 

Leaning against the wall, I kept my eyes 
fixed on the window ; it seemed to me that 
the star I watched was losing its brilliancy, 
and that the sky was whitening faintly. 

Day was drawing nigh ; cocks were begin- 
ning to crow in the far distance. 

I got up, and walking over on tip-toe, com- 
menced opening my window. It was ticklish 
work to hinder it from creaking ; but at last, 
handling it gently and exceedingly slowly, I 
managed it. 

By good fortune, this cell was situated in 
the foundation of the building, which they 
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had turned into a gaol, and they had trusted 
to the iron bars for the safe-keeping of 
prisoners ; for, if my window had not opened, 
I should not have been able to answer 
Mattia's call. But opening the window was 
not everything ; there remained the iron 
bars, the thick walls, and the sheet-ironed 
door too. It was madness, in the face of 
these, to hope for freedom ; nevertheless, J 
did not despair. 

The stars Avere paling more and more, and 
the chill morning air made me shiver. How- 
ever, I did not leave my window ; there I 
stood, listening, looking, without knowing 
what I ought to look or listen for. 

A great white veil drew itself across the 
heavens, and upon the earth below things 
began to stand out in nearly distinct form. 

It was now the daybreak of which Mattia 
had spoken. I listened, holding my breath. 
I heard only the throbbings of my heart 
within my breast. 

At last I thought I heard a scratching 
against the wall ; but not having heard any 
footsteps, I thought I was mistaken. How- 
ever, I listened — the scratching went on ; 
then, all of a sudden, I saw a head rise above 
the wall. I at once became aware that it 
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was not Mattia's^ and, although it was still 
dark, I recognised Bob. 

He saw me close to the bars. 

' Sh I' said he, softly. 

And he made me a signal with his hand, 
which seemed to signify that I was to move 
away from the window. I obeyed without 
understanding. The a his other hand came 
into sight armed with a long tube, shining as 
if made of glass. He raised it to his mouth* 
It was a pea-shooter. I heard a puff, and at 
the same time I saw a little white bullet fly 
tiirough the air and drop at my feet. In- 
stantly Bob's head disappeared over the wall, 
and I heard no more. 

I seized the bullet ; it was of thin paper 
rolled round and round a grain of shot. It 
seemed to me that characters were traced 
upon this paper, but it was not yet light 
enough to read them ; I must then wait for 
daylight. 

I shut my window cautiously, and threw 
myself on my hammock again, holding the 
paper bullet in my hand. 

Slowly, verj^ slowly, it seemed to my im- 
patience, the dawn assumed a yellow tint, 
and at last a rosy gleam shone in upon my 
walls. I unrolled my paper, and I read : 
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* To-morrow night you are to be transferred 
to the county prison. You are to travel by 
rail in a second-class compartment with a 
policeman ; sit beside the door by which you 
get in. Forty-five minutes after starting (count 
the minutes carefully), your train will slacken 
speed on coming near a junction ; open your 
door then, and jump out bravely ; spring, 
stretch out your hands before you, and try 
to fall on your feet. Directly you are on the 
ground, climb up the embankment on the 
left hand ; we shall be there with a trap and 
a good horse to carry you off. Fear nothing. 
In two days we shall be in France. Be brave 
and don't despair ; above all, spring far out 
as you jump, and fall on your feet.' 

Saved ! No assizes for me 1 What hap- 
pened there would be nothing to me. 

Ah ! brave Mattia, good Bob I for it was 
he, I was certain, who was generously help- 
ing Mattia. * We shall be there with a good 
horse.' Mattia alone would never have been 
able to contrive this arrangement. 

And I read the note again. * Forty-five 
minutes after starting ; the left embankment ; 
fall upon my feet.' 

Yes, most assuredly I would spring out 
bravely, were I to kill myself. It were better 

60—2 
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to lose one's life than be convicted a.s a 
thief. 

Ah, how well it was all contrived I ' Two 
days after, we shall be in France/ 

Still, in my transport of gladness, I had 
one sad thought : it was Capi. But I quickly 
put aside this idea. It was impossible that 
Mattia could forsake CapL Since he had 
found a way for me to escape, he certainly 
had also found one for CapL 

I read my note again three or four times ; 
then having chewed it into pulp, I swallowed 
it. Now I had nothing else to do, and could 
go to sleep in peace, which I did, without 
awaking until the turnkey came in, bringing 
me food. 

The hours ran by quickly, and the next 
day in the afternoon, a policeman, whom I 
had never before seen, entered my cell and 
bade me follow him. He was, as I noted 
with satisfaction, a man of about fifty years 
of age, who did not seem very active. 

Matters seemed to settle themselves much 
according to Mattia's provisions, and when 
the train started I was seated close to the 
door by which I had got in. I had my back 
to the engine ; the poUceman eat opposite to 
me. We were alone in our compartment. 

' Do you speak English ? 
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' A little.' 

' You understand it ?' 

* Pretty well, if you don't talk too fast.' 

' Well, my boy, I am going to give you a 
bit of advice : don't be stubborn with them ; 
plead guilty. You will incline them in your 
favour. Nothing is more irritating than to 
have to deal with people who fly in the face 
of the evidence. Those who make a clean 
breast of it are always leniently dealt with. 
Now, if you will tell me how the whole thing 
happened, I will give you five shillings. You 
will see. how much pleasanter the prison will 
be to you if you have some money in your 
pocket.' 

I was on the point of saying that I had 
nothing to tell him ; but I guessed that the 
best thing for me to do was to incline this 
policeman in my favour, to use his own ex- 
pression, and I made him no answer. 

* Think it over,' he continued ; ' and when 
in prison you will see the wisdom of my ad- 
vice. Send for me then ; because you see 
there is no use confiding in the first comer. 
You must choose one who will take an in- 
terest in you : and you can see that I am 
disposed to help you.' 

I made an affirmative sign. 
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' Ask for Dolphin. You will recollect my 
name, won't you V 

* Yes, sir.' 

I was leaning against the door, the window 
was down, and I asked his leave to look out 
at the country we were passing through; 
and, as he wanted to incline me in his favour, 
he told me I might look out as much as I 
wanted. There could be nothing to fear: 
the train was going at full speed. 

Soon the draught of air in his face made 
him chilly, and he left the window and seated 
himself in the middle of the carriage. I felt 
no chill. Slipping my left hand gently out 
of the window, I turned the handle, holding 
the door fast with my right. Minute after 
minute passed thus ; the engine whistled and 
slackened its speed ; the moment had come. 
Swiftly I flung open the door, and sprang 
out as far as I could. I was thrown into the 
ditch; luckily, my hands, which I held out 
before me, came against the turfy embank- 
ment. However, the shock was so violent 
that I rolled over on the ground. 

When I came to my senses, I thought that 
I was still on the railway ; for I felt myself 
carried along by a rapid motion, and I heard 
a rumbling : I was lying upon a bed of straw. 
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Strange to say, my face was wet, and some 
one was caressing my cheeks and forehead. 
I opened my eyes : a dog, an ugly yellow dog 
was leaning over me and licking me. My 
eyes met those of Mattia, who was kneeling 
beside me. 

* You are safe,' said he to me ; and he 
pushed away the dog and embraced me. 

' Where are we ?' 

^ In a cart ; Bob is driving us.' 

' How are you getting on ?' Bob asked me, 
turning round. 

' I don't know ; all right, I think.' 

' Move your arms — move your legs T cried 
Bob. 

I was lying at full length on the straw ; I 
did what he told me. 

' Good/ said Mattia ; ' nothing broken.* 

* But what has happened V 

' You jumped out of the train, as I ad- 
vised you ; but the shock stunned you, and 
you fell into the ditch. Then, finding that you 
didn't come. Bob scrambled down the em- 
bankment, while I held the horse, and he 
brought you back in his arms. We thought 
you were killed. Such a fright I What a 
state I was in I But here you are, safe.' 

* And the policeman V 
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' He has gone in the train, which did not 
stop.' 

I knew all I wanted to know. I looked 
round about me, and I perceived the yellow 
dog, who was gazing at me tenderly with 
eyes which were like Capi's ; but it was not 
Capi, because Capi was white. 

* And Capi,' said I — * where is he X 
Before Mattia had answered, the yellow 

dog had sprung upon me, and was licking me, 
whining. 

* Well, there he is,' said Mattia : ' we've 
dyed him.' 

I returned my good Capi's caresses and 
kissed him. 

' Why did you dye him ?' said 1. 

' It's a story ; I'm going to tell it you.' 

But Bob did not allow this narration. 

* Drive the horse,' said he to Mattia, * and 
keep him well in hand. Meanwhile I'm 
going to arrange the trap that it mayn't be 
recognised at the turnpikes.' 

This trap was a light cart, covered with a 
canvas tilt stretched upon hoops. He laid 
down the hoops in the cart, and, having 
folded the tilt in four, he told me to cover 
myself with it ; then he bade Mattia get 
down, advising him to hide himself under the 
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canvas. By this means the vehicle changed 
its aspect entirely : it had no longer a tilt, 
and it contained only one person instead of 
three. If we were followed, the description 
given by the people who saw this cart pass 
would baffle the pursuers. 

' Where are you doing ?' I asked Mattia, 
Avhen he had lain down beside me. 

. * To Littlehampton. It's a small seaport, 
where Bob has a brother who is captain of 
a boat that trades with France in eggs and 
butter from Ligny, in Normandy. If we 
get away safely, and we shall get away 
safely, it*s to Bob that we owe it ; he has 
done everything. What could I have done 
for you, a poor creature like me ? It was 
Bob who thought of your jumping out of the 
train ; of conveying the note to you ; and it 
was he who induced his comrades to lend us 
this horse ; and, finally, he is now going to 
procure us a boat to cross to France, for 
you may easily suppose that if you intended 
going by steamer, you would be arrested. 
You see it's a good thing to have friends/ 

' And Capi, whose idea was it to bring him 
away ?' 

*• Mine ; but it was Bob who had thought 
of dyeing him yellow, that people might not 
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recognise him when we had stolen him from 
the policeman Jerry — '* the intelligent Jerry," 
as the judge called him; but who was not 
too intelligent this time, since he allowed 
Capi to be coaxed away from him without 
knowing it. It is true that Capi, having 
smelt me out, nearly did it all himself; and 
then Bob knows all the dog- stealers' tricks/ 

* And your foot V 

* Cured ; or at least, I have had no time to 
think about it.' 

The English roads are not free like those 
in France ; at intervals there are turnpikes, 
where people have to pay a certain sum for 
passing. When we came to one of these 
gates. Bob told us to hold our tongues and 
not stir, and the pikemen saw only a cart 
driven by a single man. Bob joked with 
them, and passed through. 

With his clown's talent for disguising him- 
self, he had made up his head like a farmer's ; 
and those even who knew him best might 
have spoken to him without recognising him. 

We went along quickly, for the horse was 
good, and Bob was a skilful driver. How- 
ever, we were obliged to stop to breathe the 
horse a little, and to give him a feed ; but 
we did not go to an inn for that. Bob stopped 
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in the middle of a Avood, took oflf hia horse's 
head-gear, and hung round his neck a bag 
of oats that he had in the cart. The night 
was dark ; there was not much danger of being 
caught. 

Then I was able to talk to Bob, and thank 
him by a few agitated words ; but he did 
not allow me to say all that was in my 
heart. 

' You did me a good turn/ answered he, 
giving me his hand ; ' to-day I do you 
another — everybody in his turn. Besides, 
you are Mattia's brother, and one would do 
a deal for a good lad like Mattia.' 

I asked him if we were far from Little- 
hampton. He told me that we were still two 
hours' distance from it ; and that we must 
make haste, because his brother's boat left 
every Saturday for Ligny, and he thought 
that the tide served early ; and this was 
Friday. 

We took our places again in the straw 
under the tilt-cover, and the refreshed horse 
started oflf at full speed. 

* Are you afraid ?' asked Mattia of me. 

* Yes, and no. I am very much afraid of 
being caught, but it seems to me that they 
will not catch us. However, to run away is to 
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confess our guilt ; that is what troubles me. 
What could we say in our defence ?' 

* We thought of that, but Bob considered 
that everything ought to be risked in order 
that you might not appear at the assizes ; it 
is horrible to have been in such a place, even 
when acquitted. I did not dare to say any- 
thing, because I was so set upon carrying 
you away to France ; I was afraid of giving 
bad advice.' 

* You have done well ; and whatever 
happens I shall never feet anything but 
gratitude to you.' 

* Nothing will happen ; be easy. When 
the train stops, the policeman will have to 
make his report : but before they organise a 
pursuit, time must be lost ; and meanwhile 
we have been galloping. Then they cannot 
know, either, that it is at Littlehampton we 
are going to embark.' 

It was certain that if they were not upon 
our track we had a chance of embarking 
without trouble ; but I was not, like Mattia, 
confident that after the train stopped the 
policeman had lost time in pursuing us : there 
was the risk, and it might be a serious one. 

However, our horse, which Bob drove 
furiously, got over the lonely road at a fast 
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rate. From time to time only we met some 
vehicles, not one overtook us ; the villages 
that we went through were silent, and only a 
few windows showed a lingering light. Some 
dogs alone noticed our rapid flight, and pur- 
sued us with their barkings. When Bob 
stopped his horse to breathe him, after a 
rather steep ascent, we got down from the 
cart, and we laid our heads to the ground to 
listen ; but Mattia himself, who had sharper 
ears than we had, heard no suspicious sound. 
We travelled in the midst of the darkness 
and silence of night. 

It was not to hide that we had remained 
under the tilt-cover, but to shelter ourselves 
from the cold ; for some time a sharp north 
wind had been blowing, that tasted salt in our 
mouths. We were nearing the sea. Soon we 
perceived a light, which at regular intervals 
disappeared, to reappear again brilliantly : it 
was a lighthouse. We were nearer now. 

Bob brought his horse to a walk, and 
turned him slowly into a side-road ; then, 
getting out of the cart, he told us to stop 
there and hold the horse, that he might go 
and see if his brother had not gone, and if 
we could without danger embark on board his 
boat. 
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I confess that the time of Bob's absence 
seemed long to me, very long ; but we did 
not speak ; and we could hear the sea a short 
distance off, breaking upon the beach with a 
monotonous sound that seemed to add to our 
despondency. Mattia was trembling as much 
as I was. 

* It is the cold/ he said to me in a low voice. 

Was that quite true ? Certainly when a 
cow or a sheep in the fields, lying on either 
side of the road, knocked over a stone or 
blundered against a paling, we were much 
more sensitive to the cold and more tremtdous. 

At last we heard a sound of footsteps 
coming in the direction Bob had taken. No 
doubt it was he coming back ; my fate was 
about to be decided. 

Bob was not alone. As he came near us 
we saw that some one accompanied him ; it 
was a man dressed in an oil-skin pilot-jacket, 
and wearing a woollen cap. 

' Here's my brother,' said Bob ; ' he's quite 
willing to take you with him. He will show 
you the way, and we will part now ; because 
it's useless for anybody to know that I have 
been here.' 

I was about to thank Bob, but he cut me 
short, and shook hands with me. 
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* Don't talk of that/ said he ; ' people must 
help each other, each Id his turn. We shall 
see each other again some day. I'm glad to 
have obliged Mattia.' 

We followed Bob's brother, and soon 
entered the silent streets of the town ; then, 
after some turnings, we found ourselves upon 
a quay, and the sea-breeze blew in our faces. 

Without speaking, Bob's brother pointed 
out a sloop-rigged vessel ; we understood that 
it was his. In a few minutes we were on 
board ; then he made us go down into a little 
cabin. 

* I shan't leave for three hours,' said he ; 
' stop there, and don't make any noise.' 

When he had locked the door of this cabin, 
it was nois€llessly that Mattia threw himself 
into my arms and embraced me ; he no longer 
trembled now. 




CHAPTER XXL 

THK ' SWAN.' 

?FTER Bob's brother had left us, the 
vessel remained quiet for some 
time, and we heard nothing but 
the sound the wind made in the 
rigging and the lapping of the water against 
the hull and Kides. But gradually it seemed 
to wake into life : footsteps sounded on the 
deck, ropes were hauled down, blocks 
creaked, there were windings and unwindings 
of chains, the capstan revolved, a sail was 
hoisted, the tiller groaned, and the boat leant 
over suddenly to the left, a heaving motion 
followed : we were off — 1 was saved. 

Slow and gentle just at first, it was not 
long before this heaving motion became 
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quick and rough; the vessel dipped and 
rolled about, and the waves beat with violent 
shocks against its stem or against its star- 
board side. 

* Poor Mattia T said I to my comrade, 
taking his hand. 

* It's of no consequence,' said he ; ' you are 
saved. Besides, I expected it would be like 
this : when we were in the cart I was looking 
at the trees bending their tops before the 
wind, and I said to myself that we were 
going to have a good tossing on the sea — it 
does toss.' 

At this moment our cabin-door was opened. 

' If you like to come up on deck,' said 
Bob's brother to us, ' there's no more danger 
now.' 

' What is the best place to be in if you are 
sick ?' asked Mattia. 

« Lying down.' 

* Thank you. I'll stop here and lie down.' 
And he stretched himself out upon the 

planking. 

* The cabin-boy will bring you what you 
want,' said the captain. 

' Thanks ; the sooner he comes the better,' 
answered Mattia. 
' Already 1' 

VOL. III. 61 
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' It's some time since it began/ 

I wanted to stop with him, but he sent me 
up on deck, repeating to me : 

* It s of no consequence — ^you are saved ; 
but all the same, I never did imagine that 
sea-sickness was a treat/ 

Once on deck, I could only keep my legs, 
by holding on tightly to a rope. As far as 
the eye could reach in the darkness of night, 
there was only to be seen a white sheet of 
foam, over which our little vessel skimmed, 
heeling over as if it were going to capsize ; 
but it did not capsize : on the contrary, it 
rose lightly, bounding over the waves, carried 
—driven along by the west wind. 

I turned towards the land. The harbour- 
lights were already only specks in the misty 
gloom ; and as I watched them fade and dis- 
appear thus, one after the other, it was with 
a delightful feeling of deliverance that I said 
farewell to England. 

' If the wind holds like this,' said the cap- 
tain to me, ' we shan't be late to-night getting^ 
into Isigny ; the Uclipse is a good sailer.' 

An entire day at sea, and even more than a 
day. Poor Mattial And he who suffered 
so much with sea-sickness. The day passed 
however, .nd I spent my Ume in g.h| ft<» 
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the deck to the cabin, and from the cabin to 
the deck ; at last, when I was chatting with 
the captain, he stretched his hand out in the 
direction of south-west, and I perceived a high 
white pillar, which was outlined upon a bluish 
background. 

* Barfleur,' he said to me. 

I scrambled down quickly, to carry the 
good news to Mattia that we were in sight 
of France. But it is still a great way from 
Barfleur to Isigny ; for you have to go all 
round the peninsula of Cotentin before 
getting into the Vire and the Aure. 

As it was, when the Eclipse touched the 
quay at Isigny, the captain was kind enough 
to let us sleep on board ; and it was not until 
the following morning that we left him, after 
having given him due thanks. 

* If ever you want to go back to England,' 
he said to us, giving us each a rough grip of 
the hand, * the Eclipse starts from here every 
Tuesday, at your service." 

It was a kind offer, but one which we had 
very little fancy for accepting, having each of 
us his reasons, Mattia and I, for not crossing 
the sea again so soon. 

We landed in France, possessed only of our 
clothes and musical instruments. Mattia had 
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taken care to bring away my harp, which I 
had left m Bob's tent, the night that I had 
been to the Great Oak Inn. As for our tra- 
velling bags, they remained, with their con- 
tents, in the vans of the Driscoll family ; 
that placed us in rather a predicament, for 
we could not resume our wandering life with- 
out shirts and stockings, above all without a 
map. Luckily Mattia had twelve francs that 
he had saved ; and besides this, our share of 
the receipts of our partnership with Bob and 
his comrades, which amounted to twenty-two 
shillings, or twenty-seven francs fifty centimes; 
making in all a fortune of nearly forty francs, 
which was somethinof considerable for us. 
Mattia had wanted to give Bob this money, 
to defray the expenses of my flight ; but Bob 
had replied, that * people don't take payment 
for a good turn done to a friend,' and he would 
not accept anything. 

Our first care, then, on leaving the Eclipse, 
was to look out an old soldier s haversack, and 
afterwards to buy two shirts, two pairs of 
stockings, a piece of soap, a comb, thread, 
buttons, needles : and finally, what was still 
more indispensable than these matters, use- 
ful as they were — a map of France. And 
now that we were in France, where should 
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we go ? What road should we follow ? 
which way should we turn ? 

We debated this question as we left Isigny 
by the Bayeux road. 

' For my part/ said Mattia, ' I have no 
choice, and I am ready to go either to the 
right or left. I only ask one thing ?' 

*Whatr 

' That we should follow the course either 
of a great river, or of a canal, because I 
have an idea.' 

As 1 did not ask Mattia to tell me his 
idea, he continued : 

' I see that I must explain my idea to 
you : when Arthur was ill, Mrs. Milligan 
travelled about with him in a boat, and that 
was how you met him on board the Swan! 

' He is not ill any longer.' 

* That is to say, he is better. He has been 
very ill, and his life has been saved by his 
mother's care. Now, my idea is that, in 
order to cure him completely, Mrs. Milligan 
still takes him about in a boat on those rivers, 
and on the canals that the Swan can sail on ; 
so that by following their course, we have a 
chance of meeting the Swan! 

* Who told you that the Swan is in France?* 
' No one ; however, as she cannot go upon 
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the sea, there is good reason to believe that 
it has not left France. We have several 
chances of finding it ; had we only one, do 
you not think we ought to risk it ? For my 
part I wish to find Mrs. Milligan again^ and 
it is my opinion that we ought to neglect 
nothing to that end.' 

' But Lisa, Alexis, Benjamin, Etiennette ?' 

' We shall fall in with them as we look for 

Mrs. Milligan. We must set out for a great 

river-course, or a canal. Let us look on your 

map for the nearest river.' 

The map was spread out on the grass by 
the roadside, and we looked for the nearest 
great river : we found that it was the Seine. 
' Well, let us get to the Seine,' said Mattia. 
* The Seine passes through Paris.' 
' What difference does that make ?' 
' It makes a good deal I have heard 
Vitalis say that when you wanted to find 
anybody, Paris was the place to look for 
them. If the English police are on the 
search for me, about the robbery in St. 
George's Church, I don't want them to find 
me. What would be the use of leaving 
England ?' 

•Can the English police pursue you to 
France ?' 
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* I don't know ; but if it is so, we must not 
go to Paris/ 

' Can't we follow the Seine as far as the 
outskirts of Paris, leave it there, and go back 
to it up again further on ? I don't care to 
see Garofoli.' 

' No doubt/ 

* Very well,' let us do so. We'll ask the 
sailors, the towing-men all along the river ; 
and as the Swan, with its verandah, is very 
different from the other boats, it will have 
been noticed if it went along the Seine. If 
we don't find it, we will look for it on the 
Loire, on the Garonne, on all the rivers of 
France ; and we shall end by meeting it/ 

I had no objections to offer to this plan of 
Mattia's. It was settled then that we should 
set out for the course of the Seine, and walk 
along its banks, going upwards. After having 
thought of ourselves, it was time to attend to 
Capi : dyed yellow, Capi was not Capi to 
me. We bought some soft soap, and at the 
first river we came to, we scrubbed him 
vigorously, relieving each other when we 
were tired. 

But our friend Bob's dye was of an excel- 
lent quality : it took numerous bathings, long 
soapings, and, into the bargain, weeks and 
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months before Capi returned to his original 
colour. Luckily, Normandy is the country 
for water, and we were able to wash him 
every day. 

By Bayeux, Caen, Pont TEvfique, and 
Pont Audemer, we reached the Seine at La 
Bouille. When from the height of the 
wooded hills, and at the turn of a shady road, 
from which we came forth at the end of a 
day's march, Mattia perceived all at once 
before him the Seine, describing a large 
curve, in the centre of which we were 
situated, and observed its voluminous and 
calm waters, gently flowing along, covered 
with white-sailed ships and steamers, whose 
smoke rolled up to us, he declared that this 
view reconciled him to the water, and that 
he understood how people could take pleasure 
in gliding upon this tranquil river, in the 
midst of these fresh meadows and well-culti- 
vated fields, and the dark woods which 
framed it with verdure. 

* Rest assured that it is upon the Seine Mrs. 
Milligan has taken her invalid son,' he said 
to me. 

'That's what we shall soon know, if we 
make the people in that village below there 
talk.' 
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But I did not then know that it is not 
easy work questioning Normands. They 
seldom answer straightforwardly ; on the 
contrary, it is their habit to put questions to 
anyone who tries to get information out of 
them. 

* Is it a Havre boat or a Rouen boat that 
you want ? Is it a ferry boat ? Is it a little 
boat, a flat boat, a barge V 

When we had answered all the questions 
that they put to us, we made nearly certain 
that the Swan had never been to La Bouille ; 
or that if it had passed, it was during the 
night, so that no one had seen it. 

From La Bouille we went to Rouen, 
where our quest began without any better 
results. Neither at Elbeuf could they 
tell us anything of the Swan; at Poses, 
where there are locks, and where they con- 
sequently must take some notice of the boats 
that pass, it was the same still. 

Without being discouraged, we went on, 
asking always, but without any great hope 
now, for the Sivan could not have started 
from an intermediate point. That Mrs. 
Milliganand Arthur had embarked at Quille- 
beuf or at Caudebec, one could understand ; 
at Rouen more likely still : but since we 
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found no trace ol* their passage, we must go 
to Paris, or rather beyond Paris. 

As we did not walk for the purpose of 
merely getting over the ground, and we were 
obliged to earn our bread every day besides, 
it took us five weeks to go from Isigny to 
Charenton. 

There a doubt presented itself : ought we 
to pursue our course by the Seine, or ought 
we rather to follow the Mame ? I had 
often asked myself that question while study- 
ing my map, but without discovering more 
inducement to take one road than the 
other. 

Luckily, on reaching Charenton, we had 
no need to hesitate ; for they replied for the 
first time to our questions, that they had 
seen a boat answering to the description of 
the Swan. It was a pleasure-boat ; it had a 
verandah. 

Mattia was so overjoyed that he began to 
dance upon the quay ; theA, suddenly leaving 
off dancing, he took his violin and played a 
wild triumphal march. 

I, meanwhile, continued to question the 
sailor who had been good enough to answer 
us. There was no room for doubt, it was 
really the Swan. Nearly two months ago it 
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had passed Charentoa, going up the 
Seine. 

Two mouths ago ! that gave it terribly the 
start of us. But what did it signify ? By 
walking on we should certainly end by over- 
taking it, although we had only our legs, 
while it had two good horses. The time 
mattered nothing ; the chief> the extraordi- 
nary, the marvellous fact was, that the Swan 
was found ! 

' Who was right X cried Mattia. 

Had I dared, I would have declared that 
my hopes were keen, too excessively keen ; 
but I did not dare, even to myself, to give 
form to all the ideas, all the foolish thoughts 
to which my imagination abandoned it- 
self. 

Now we had no need to delay to question 
people : the Swan was on in front of us ; we 
had only to follow the Seine. 

But at Moret the Loing pours its waters 
into the Seine, and we must begin our ques- 
tioning again. The Swan has gone up the 
Seine. At Montereau we must once more 
inquire. 

This time the Swan has left the Seine for 
the Yonne. It is a little more than two 
months since it left Montereau ; there was 
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an Enorlish lady on board, with a young boy 
Htretched out on a bed. 

We were drawing near Lisa at the same 
time that we were following the Sivan^ and 
my heart beat loudly as I asked myself, when 
Htudying my map. if, after passing Joigny, 
Mrs. Milligan would take the Bourgogne or 
Nivemais canal. 

We reached the confluence of the Yonne 
and the Arnienyon ; the Swan kept on its 
course up the Yonne. Then we should have 
to pass Dreuzy and could see Lisa ; she her- 
self will speak to us about Mrs. Milligan and 
Arthur. 

Since we began our pursuit of the Swan^ 
we gave but little time to our performances ; 
and Capi, who was a conscientious artist, did 
not at all understand our haste. Why did 
we not allow him to remain gravely seated^ 
the wooden bowl between his teeth, in front 
of the distinguished audience, which delayed 
putting its hand in its pocket ? People 
ought to learn how to wait. 

But we would not wait ; therefore the re- 
ceipts grew less. At the same time the 
remnant of our forty francs diminished every 
day ; far from laying money aside, we were 
consuming our capital 
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' Let us make haste/ Mattia kept saying ; 
* let us overtake the Swan' 

And I repeated after him, * Let us make 
haste/ 

At night, however long had been the day s 
march, we never complained of fatigue ; on 
the contrary, we both agreed to start early 
the next morning. 

* Wake me,' Mattia, who loved sleep, would 
say. 

And when I had wakened him, he never 
delayed one moment to jump up. 

For economy's sake, we had reduced our 
expenses, and, as it \^as warm weather, 
Mattia declared that he would not eat any 
meat, because ' in summer meat was unwhole- 
some.' We contented ourselves with a piece 
of bread and a hard-boiled Qggy which we 
shared between us, or perhaps a morsel of 
butter; and although we were in the wine 
country, we drank only water. 

What did it matter to us ? 

However, Mattia sometimes had gourmand 
ideas. 

' I hope that Mrs. Milligan may still have 
the cook who made you such good jam tarts,' 
said he ; ' they must be first-rate apricot tarts T 

' You have never eaten any 1' 
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* Tve eaten apple turnovers, but never 
apricot tarts ; only, I've seen them. What 
are those little white things that are stuck 
upon yellow jam ?' 

* Almonds 1' 
'Ohr 

And Mattia opened his mouth as if to 
swallow a whole tart. 

As the Yonne makes many turns between 
Joigny and Auxerre, we gained, by keeping 
to the high-road, a little time upon the Swan : 
but leaving Auxerre, we lost it again ; for 
the Swan, having taken the Nivemais canal, 
had run fast upon its quiet waters. 

At each lock we had news of it ; for on this 
canal, where navigation is not very brisk, 
everybody had noticed this boat, which was 
so unlike the generality of those seen. 

Not only did they talk to us of the Swan, 
but they spoke also of Mrs. Milligan, * a very 
kind English lady ;' and of Arthur, * a young 
boy who was nearly always lying down in a 
bed placed on the deck, under the shade of a 
verandah ornamented with green leaves and 
flowers, but who also got up sometimes.' 

Then Arthur was better. 

We were drawing near toDreuzy: nowitwas 
two days off, now one, now only a few hours. 
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At last we saw the woods in which we had 
played with Lisa the preceding auturan, and 
we saw also the lock with Dame Catharine's 
little house. 

Without speaking to each other, but by 
mutual consent, we hastened our steps, Mattia 
and I ; we no longer walk — we run. Capi, 
who knew where he was, ran on ahead at a 
gallop. 

He was off to tell Lisa that we were 
coming, in order that she could come to 
meet us. 

However, we saw no Lisa come out of the 
house, but Capi, who looked as if he had 
been driven away. 

We both stopped instantly, and asked each 
other what could be the meaning of that? 
What had happened ? But neither the one 
nor the other spoke this question aloud, and 
we resumed our march. 

Capi came back to us, and he advanced 
disconcerted, at our heels. 

A man was just opening a sluice of the 
lock : it was not Lisa's uncle. 

We went as far as the house ; a woman, 
whom we did not know, was going back- 
wards and forwards in the kitchen. 

* Madame Suriot ?' we asked. 
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She looked at us for a minute before an- 
swering us, as if we had put an unmeaning 
question to her. 

* She is not here now/ she said to us at 
iast. 

* But where is she, then V 
' In Egypt/ 

Mattia and I looked at each other, as- 
tounded. In Egypt 1 We did not very 
clearly know what Egypt was, or where it 
was ; but we thought vaguely that it was far 
off, somewhere beyond the seas. 

' And Lisa ? You know Lisa X 

' Pardi ! Lisa is gone away in a boat 
with an English lady/ 

Lisa on board the Swan ? Could this be 
a dream ? 

The woman undertook to assure us that it 
was solid reality. 

* Are you Remi X she asked me. 
' Yes.' 

'Well,' she went on, 'when Suriot was 
drowned, you know ^ 

' Drowned I' 

'Drowned in the lock. Ah! you didn't 
inow that Suriot fell into the water, and 
having been swept under a barge, he got 
caught by a nail ; that's a thing that often 
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happens to lock-keepers. Then, when he 
was drowned, Catharine found herself in 
great perplexity, although she was a manag- 
ing woman. But what can you expect ? when 
the money's scarce, people cannot manufacture 
it from day to day as it is wanted ; and money 
was wanting. You see, Catharine had an 
offer to go to Egypt, to rear the children of a 
lady whose nurse she herself had been ; but 
what hindered her was her niece, little Lisa. 
Just as she was wondering what she would 
do, there stops, one evening, at the lock an 
EngUsh lady who was travelling about with 
her deUcate boy. They had a talk together. 
And the EngUsh lady, who was looking for a 
child to play with her son, who was tired of 
being all alone by himself in his boat, asks to 
have Lisa, promising to take care of her, to 
have her cured, and finally guarantee her 
future. She was a kind lady, very good, 
very kind to poor folks. Catharine accepts 
the offer ; and whilst Lisa embarks on board 
the English lady's boat, Catharine starts off 
to go to Egypt. It is my husband has 
Suriot's place. Then, before setting out, 
Lisa — who cannot talk, though the doctors 
say that, beyond all doubt, she will be able 
to talk some day — Lisa insists that her aunt 
VOL. III. 62 
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nhould explain to me that I was to tell you 
all this if you came to see her. And there 
it is now for you/ 

I was so dumbfoundered that I had not a 
word to say ; but Mattia did not lose his head 
like me. 

' And where was the English lady going X 
said he. 

' To the south of France, or perhaps into 
Switzerland. Lisa was to have written to 
me, 80 that 1 might give you her address ; 
but I have not received any letter yet.' 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FINE BABT-CLOTHBS TOLD THE TBDTH. 

j^^*2»S I stood there speechless, Mattia 
^j/^^ did that which did not occur to 

' We thank you greatly, madame,' said he. 
A.nd, pushing me gently, he took me out of 
the kitchen. 

' Let us set out I' he said to me ; ' forwards. 
It is no longer only Arthur and Mrs. MiUi- 
gan that we have to seek for now ; there is 
Lisa as well. How well it has happened. 
We should have lost time at Dreuzy, whilst 
now we can keep on straight ahead ; iiiat is 
what you may call good luck. We have had 
plenty of misfortunes, now we have some 
good fortune. The wind has changed. Who 
62—2 
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can tell all the good things that are in store 
for us 1' 

So we continued our race after the Swan, 
without losing time, only stopping just long 
enough to sleep and earn a few sous. 

At Decize, where the Nivemais canal 
opens into the Loire, we asked for news of the 
Swan ; it had taken the side canal. We fol- 
lowed this canal as far as Digoin ; there we 
took the centre canal as far as Chalons. 

My map informed me that if we went 
straight to Ma§on, by Charolles, we should 
avoid a long bend and get there by several 
days' march. But that was a bold resolve 
which we did not dare, either one or other, to 
make, after having discussed the pros and 
cons ; because the Swan may perhaps have 
stopped on the way, and then we might pass 
it by ; in which case we should have to re- 
trace our steps and lose time in the endeavour 
to gain it. 

We descended the Sa6ne from Chalon to 
Lyon. 

Once there, a really serious diflSculty pre- 
sented itself. Had the Swan gone down the 
Rhone, or had it gone up ? In other words, 
had Mrs. Milligan gone to Switzerland, or to 
the south of France ? 
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In the swarm of boats which come and go 
upon the Rhone and the Sa6ne, the Swan 
may have passed unperceived. We ques- 
tioned the sailors, the boatmen, and all the 
people resident upon the quays, and at last 
we gained the certainty that Mrs. Milligan 
had reached Switzerland. We followed then 
the course of the Rhone. 

* From Switzerland people go on to Italy,' 
said Mattia ; ' and there is another chance 
for us : if we get to Lucca while running after 
Mrs. Milligan, how glad Christina will be T 

Poor dear Mattia 1 he helped me to seek 
those that I loved, and I — I did nothing to 
bring him and his little sister together that 
he might embrace her. 

Leaving Lyons, we gained upon the SivaUy 
for the Rhone, whose waters are rapid, is not 
ascended with the same ease as the Seine. 
At Culoz, it was only six weeks ahead of us ; 
however, on studying the map, I doubted 
our being able to overtake it before it got to 
Switzerland, for I did not know that the 
Rhone is not navigable as far as the Lake of 
Geneva, and we imagined that Mrs. Milligan 
intended visiting Switzerland in the Swan, 
and we had no map of Switzerland. 

We arrived at Seyssel, which is a town 
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divided by the river, across which is thrown 
a suspension bridge, and we went down to 
the river-edge. What was my surprise when, 
some way off, I thought I recognised the 
Swan ! We set off at a run. It was certainly 
its shape ; it was really itself, and yet it had the 
look of a deserted boat. It was firmly anchored 
behind a sort of palisade which sheltered it, and 
everything on board seemed shut up : there 
were no longer flowers upon the verandah. 

What has happened ? Has anything oc- 
curred to Arthur ? We stopped, our hearts 
chilled with fear. But it was cowardly to 
stand thus motionless ; we must go on — we 
must know. A man whom we questioned 
was quite willing to answer us. He had 
been left in charge of the Swan. 

The English lady who was on the boat 
with her two children, a paralysed boy and a 
little dumb girl, is in Switzerland. She' left 
her boat because she could not go up the 
Rhone any farther. The lady and the two 
children went off in a carriage with a maid- 
servant ; the other servants followed with 
the luggage. She will come back in the 
autumn to go on board the Swan again, go 
down the Khone to the sea, and pass the 
winter in the south. 
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We breathed once more. The fears which 
had assailed us were unbounded ; we ought 
to have anticipated the best, instead of fear- 
ing the worst at once. 

' And where is this lady just now X asked 
Mattia. 

' She is gone to hire a country house on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, on the Vevey 
side ; but I don't know exactly where. She 
is going to pass the summer there.' 

Away to Vevey ! At Geneva we were to 
buy a map of Switzerland, and we could 
easily find this town or village. Now the 
Swan was no longer flying before us, and 
since Mrs. Milligan intended passing the 
summer in her country house, we were as- 
sured of finding her. We had only to seek. 

And four days after having left Seyssel 
we were searching in the outskirts of Vevej'^, 
among the numerous villas which, from the 
edge of the blue- watered lake, pile themselves 
picturesquely upon the green and wooded 
slopes of the mountain, for the one inhabited 
by Mrs. Milligan, with Arthur and Lisa. 
At last we had arrived : it was high time. 
We had only three halfpence left in our 
pockets, and there were no longer any soles to 
our shoes. 
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But Vevey was not the little village we 
had at first imao^ned it to l>e, but a town; 
and rather more than an ordinary town, since 
a string of villages or suburbs was joined to 
it as far as Villeneuve, which makes one 
with itself : Blonay, Corsier, Tour de Peilz, 
Clarens, Chemex, Montreux, Veyteaux, 
Chillon. As for asking for Mrs. Milligan, 
or even simply for an English lady accom- 
panied by her invalid son and a young dumb 
girl, we quickly saw that that was not practi- 
cable. Vevey and the borders of the lake 
were inhabited by Englishmen and English- 
women, just like a watering-place near 
London. 

The best way then for us was to look for 
and visit all the houses where strangers might 
be lodged. In reality, that was not very 
hard : we had only to go through our per- 
formances in every street. 

We went through Vevey in one day, 
and we made a handsome collection. Once 
upon a time, when we were wanting to gather 
up money for our cow or Lisa's doll, this 
would have made us very happy ; but now it 
was not money that we were in search of. 
Nowhere could we find the least clue to 
guide us to Mrs. Milligan. 
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The next day we continued our quest in 
the suburbs of Vevey, going straight on 
as the roads led us, playing before the win- 
dows of such houses as had a good appear- 
ance, whether those windows were open or 
shut. But at night we came in again, just 
as we were the evening before ; and notwith- 
^ standing we had been from the lake to the 
mountain, and from the mountain to the 
lake, searching on all sides, questioning from 
time to time those people whom from their 
kindly expression we judged disposed to 
Hsten to us and answer us. 

Twice that day we had had false alarms : 
people had told us they knew very well the 
lady we wanted, but not her name. Once 
they sent us to a cottage built upon the 
mountain-side ; another time they assured us 
that she lived at the lake's edge. They were 
really English ladies who inhabited these two 
places, but neither of them was Mrs. Milligan. 

After having conscientiously searched the 
environs of Vevey, we went a little further 
away in the direction of Clarens and Mon- 
treux, sorrowful because of the poor result of 
our quest, but no way discouraged : unsuc- 
cessful one day, we would succeed the next, 
no doubt. 
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Sometimes we walked along roads bordered 
with walls on both sides ; sometimes in paths 
crossing vineyards and orchards ; sometimes 
in roads shaded by immense chestnut trees, 
whose thick foliage^ intercepting the air and 
light, suffered only velvety mosses to grow 
under the shadow. At each step along these 
ways and roads there opened an iron grating 
or a wooden barrier, and then we saw garden- 
walks, well sanded, winding round lawns 
planted here and there with groups of shrubs 
and flowers. Then, hidden in verdure, would 
arise a luxurious house or an elegant cottage, 
garlanded with climbing plants, and almost 
all houses and cottages enjoyed views of the 
dazzling lake, set in its frame of sombre 
mountains, through the cleverly-contrived 
clumps of trees. 

These gardens often caused us to despair, 
for they kept us at a distance from the 
houses, they hindered us from being heard 
by the people who were in these houses, 
unless we played and sung with all our 
might, which, repeated from morning till 
night, in the long-run became fatiguing. 

One afternoon we were giving a concert in 
this manner quite out in the street, having 
before us nothing but an iron- barred gate, 
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for which we were singing, and behind us 
only a wall, of which we took no account. 
I had sung at the pitch of my voice the first 
stanza of my Neapolitan song, and was about 
to begin the second, when suddenly we heard 
it sung behind us over the wall, but weakly, 
and in a strange voice : 

* Vorria arreventaxe no piccinotto 
Cona lancella ogbi veDneuno acqua.' 

* What voice could that be 1' 
' Arthur V asked Mattia. 

But no, it was not Arthur ; I did not re- 
cognise his voice : and yet Capi heaved 
smothered sighs, and springing against the 
wall, gave every symptom of keen joy. In- 
capable of containing myself, I cried out : 

* Who sings thus ?' 

And the voice answered : ' Rdmi !' 
My own name instead of a reply. Mattia 
and I looked at each other, speechless. As 
we were standing so, stupid, facing each 
other, I caught sight, at the end of the wall 
behind Mattia, and above a low hedge, a 
white handkerchief which was fluttering in 
the wind ; we ran in that direction. Until 
we reached this hedge we could not see the 
person to whom the ami that was waving 
this handkerchief belonged — * Lisa T 
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We had found her again at last, and with 
her Mrs. Milligan and Arthur. 

' But who had been singing V That was 
the question which Mattia and I put to her 
simultaneously as soon as we could find 
speech. 

* 1/ said she. 

Lisa could sing I Lisa could speak I Al- 
though I had heard a thousand times that 
Lisa would some day recover the power of 
speech, and that most probably it would be 
caused by the shock of a violent emotion, I 
had not believed that it could be possible. 
And, nevertheless, it had become a reality ; 
she could speak ; the miracle was performed 
before my eyes ; and it was through hearing 
me sing, seeing me come back to her when she 
thought me lost for ever, that she had expe- 
rienced this violent shock. The thought of 
it overcame me so completely that I was 
obliged to support myself by holding on by 
a branch of the hedge. But it was no time 
to give way. 

* Where is Mrs. Milligan X I said. * Where 
is Arthur V 

Lisa moved her lips to answer, but only 
badly articulated sounds came from her 
mouth ; then, getting impatient, she began 
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to speak on her fingers, to explain and make 
herself more quickly understood : her tongue 
and her mind were still unskilful in the use 
of speech. 

As I followed her gestures with my eyes, 
Mattia did not understand it. I saw some 
way off in the garden, at the turn of a 
wooded alley, a small, long carriage which a 
servant was pushing; in this carriage Arthur 
was lying full length. Then behind him came 
his mother — and I bent forward in order to 
see better — and Mr. James Milligan. I 
stooped down instantly behind the hedge, 
telling Mattia, in a hurried voice, to follow 
my example, without reflecting that Mr. 
James Milligan did not know Mattia. 

The first moment of terror past, I divined 
that Lisa must have been amazed at our 
sudden disappearance. Then raising myself 
a little, I said to her in an undertone : 

' Mr. James Milligan must not see me, or 
he may force me to go back to England.* 

She raised her two arms with a gesture of 
alarm. 

' Don't stir,' I went on ; * don't speak of 
us. To-morrow morning, at nine o'clock, we 
wiU come back to this place ; try to be alone. 
Now go away.' 
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She hesitated. 

*Go away, I beg of you, or you ruin 
mel' 

At the same time we kept under shelter of 
the wall, and, by running, we reached the 
vineyard, in which we concealed ourselves ; 
there after the first moment given to glad- 
ness, we could talk and make our plans to- 
gether. 

' You know/ said Mattia to me, * that I 
am not at all disposed for waiting until to- 
morrow to see Mrs. M iUigan ; during that 
time Mr. James Milligan might kill Arthur. 
I am going to visit Mrs. Milligan directly, 
and tell her — all that we know. As Mr. 
Milligan has never seen me, there is no 
danger of his thinking of you and the Dris- 
coU family. It will be for Mrs. Milligan to 
decide afterwards what we ought to do/ 

It was evident that there wa^ wisdom m 
what Mattia proposed. I let him go then, 
appointing to meet him in a group of chest- 
nut-trees which was a little way off ; there, 
if I saw Mr. James Milligan coming, I could 
hide myself. 

I waited a long time, lying on the moss, 
for Mattia's return ; and more than ten times 
already I had asked myself if we had not 
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made a mistake, when at last I saw him 
returning, accompanied by Mrs. MiUigan. 

I ran to meet her, and seizing her hand, 
which she held out to me, I kissed it ; but 
she took me in her arms, and leaning towards 
me, she kissed me tenderly upon the fore- 
head. 

It was the second time that she had embraced 
me ; but I thought that on the first occasion 
she had not pressed me thus in her arms. 
' Poor dear boy 1' said she. 
And with her soft white fingers she pushed 
my hair back from my face to gaze at me 
long. 

* Yes — yes ' murmured she. 

These words answered some inward thought 
of hers, but in my agitation I was incapable 
of imagining what that thought could be. 
I felt the tenderness, the caresses in the 
eyes of Mrs. Milligan, and I was too happy 
to look beyond the present hour. 

' My child,' she said, without taking her 
eyes from me, ' your comrade has told me 
some very serious things. Will you, on your 
side, tell me all about your arrival to the 
Driscoll family, and also about the visit of Mr. 
James Milligan ?' 

I related the history asked of me, and Mrs. 
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Milligan only interrupted me to make me 
establish precisely some important points. 
Never had I been listened to with such 
attention ; her eyes never quitted mine 

When I had done, she remained silent for 
some time^ always gazing at me. At last she 
said to me : 

* All this is extremely serious for you, for 
us all ; we must only act with the greatest 
prudence, and after having consulted people 
capable to direct us. But up till that time 
you may consider yourself as the comrade, 

the friend ' she hesitated a little, ' as the 

brother of Arthur ; and you must from to- 
day, you and your young friend, give up 
your wretched way of living. In two hours, 
then, you must present yourselves at Territel, 
at the H6tel des Alpes, whither I shall send 
a trustworthy person to engage rooms for 
you ; we shall see each other again then, for 
I am obliged to leave you.' 

She kissed me again, and after having given 
her hand to Mattia, she went away quickly. 

'What have you told Mrs. Milligan?' I 
asked Mattia. 

• All that she has told you, and many 
other things. Ah ! what a kind lady I what 
a lovely lady 1' 
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* And Arthur — did you see him X 

' Prom a distance only ; but that was 
enough to see. that he is a good fellow.' 

J continued to question Mattia^ but he 
avoided answering, or only did so in an 
evasive fashion. Then we talked of indif- 
ferent things until we reached the H6tel des 
Alpes, according to Mrs. Milligan's direc- 
tions. 

Although we wore the poor clothes of 
street musicians, we were received by a waiter 
in a black coat and white necktie, who 
showed us to our room. How splendid it 
seemed to us 1 it had two white beds ; the 
windows opened upon a verandah overhang- 
ing the lake, and the view from which was 
exquisitely beautiful. When we decided to go 
back into the room, the waiter was still there 
awaiting our orders, and he asked what we 
should like for our dinner, which he was going 
to have served in our verandah. 

' You have tarts V asked Mattia. 

' Rhubarb tart, strawberry tart, gooseberry 
tart.' 

' Very good ; you will bring us those 
tarts.' 

' All three r 

' Certainly.' 

VOL. III. 63 J 
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' And what entree — what roast meat — ^what 
vegetables V 

At each offer Mattia opened his eyes; 
but he did not allow himself to be discon- 
certed. 

' What you like/ said he. 

The waiter went out gravely. 

'I think that we shall dine better here 
than in the Driscoll family/ said Mattia. 

The next day Mrs. Milligan came to see 
us ; she was accompanied by a tailor and a 
seamstress^ who took our measure for coats 
and shirts. 

She told us that Lisa continued her efforts 
to talky and that the doctor had assured her 
that she was now cured. Then, having passed 
an hour with us, she left, kissing me tenderly, 
and giving her hand to Mattia. 

She came thus for four days, showing her- 
self each time more affectionate and more 
kind to me ; but still with something of con- 
straint, as though she would not yield to this 
tenderness, or allow it to be seen. 

On the fifth day the lady's-maid, whom I 
had seen formerly on board the Swarif came 
in her place ; she said that Mrs. Milligan 
was waiting for us in her own house, and 
that a carriage was at the hotel-door to take 
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US there. It was a small open caleche. 
Mattia installed himself in it very grandly, 
and without showing the least surprise, as if 
since his childhood he had been accustomed 
to his carriage ; Capi, too, quite at his ease, 
scrambled up on one of the cushions. 

The drive was short ; it seemed to me very 
short, for I went along in a dream, my head 
filled with crazy thoughts, or thoughts which 
I considered crazy. They showed us into a 
room where were Mrs. Milligan, Arthur 
stretched out on a sofa, and Lisa. 

Arthur held out both arms to me ; I ran 
to him to kiss him ; I kissed also Lisa, but 
it was Mrs. Milligan who kissed me. 

* At last,* said she to me, * the hour has 
come for you to take the place that belongs 
to you by right.' 

And as I looked at her to ask the explanation 
of these words, she went over and opened a 
door, and I beheld Mother Barberin come in, 
carrying in her arms some baby- clothes, a 
white cachemere pelisse, a lace cap, knitted 
boots. 

She had only time to lay down these 
things upon a table before I had caught her 
in my arms. While I was kissing her, Mrs. 
Milligan gave an order to a servant ; I only 
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caught the name * Mr. James Milligan \ it 
made me turn pale. 

' You have nothing to fear/ she said to me, 
gently ; ' on the contrary, come here close to 
me and put your hand in mine.' 

At this moment the drawing-room door 
opened before Mr. James Milligan, smiling 
and showing his pointed teeth. He saw me, 
and instantly his smile gave place to a hideous 
grimace. 

Mrs. Milligan did not give him time to 
speak. 

' I have called you,' said she, in a slow voice 
which trembled slightly, ' to present to you 
my eldest son, whom I have had the happi- 
ness to find again.' She pressed my hand. 
* Here he is ; but you must know him already, 
because you went to see him and inquire 
after his health, at the house of the man who 
stole him.' 

'Which means ' said Mr. James Milligan, 

his countenance distorted. 

' This man, now in prison for a robbery 
committed in a church, has made a complete 
confession. Here is a letter which confirms 
it. He has told how he stole this child, how 
he left it in Paris, in the Avenue de Breteuil ; 
finally, how he took precautions, by cutting off 
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the marks on the child's linen that it might 
not be di»covered. Here are still these clothes, 
which have been kept by the excellent woman 
who generously brought up my child. Do 
you wish to see this letter ? Do you wish to 
look at these clothes ?' 

Mr. Milligan stood for a moment without 
moving, debating within himself whether or 
not to strangle us all ; then he turned to- 
wards the door, but on the point of going out 
he turned round : 

* We shall see,' said he, * what the law will 
think of this supposititious child.' 

Without troubling herself, Mrs. Milligan — 
my mother, I may now call her — answered : 

' You may appeal to the law ; for my part, 
I shall never prosecute a man who was my 
husband's brother.' 

The door closed upon my uncle ; then I 
was able to throw myself into the arms that 
my mother held out to me, and for the first 
time embrace her as she embraced me. 

When our agitation had somewhat subsided 
a little, Mattia drew near. 

' Will you assure your mother that I have 
kept her secret well ?' he said. 

* You knew everything, then ?' said I. 
It was my mother who replied : 
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* When Mattia had told me his story, I 
warned him to be silent ; for though I had 
the conviction that poor little Remi was my 
son, certain proofs were needed, in order to 
make a mistake impossible. What a grief it 
would be to you, dear child, if, after having 
kissed me as my son, I were forced to tell you 
that we were mistaken 1 We have these proofs, 
and now we are reunited for ever ; you will 
always live with your mother, your brother* 
— she pointed to Lisa as well as Mattia — 
• and those who loved you in misfortune/ 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

ALL TOGETHER. 

Sears have passed — many, but 
short ; for they have been filled 
but with fair and happy days. 

I live now in England — Milligaa Park — 
the home of my fathers. 

The child of no relations — destitute, lost, 
and deserted in the world ; tossed here and 
there at the caprice of chance ; without a 
light to guide him in the midst of the vast 
ocean where he struggled ; without a harbour 
of refiige to receive him — has not only a 
mother, a brother, whom he loves and by 
whom he is loved; but still more, he has 
ancestors who have left him a name honoured 
in his land, and wealth. 

The wretched little child who passed so 
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many nights in barns, in stables, under the 
aky, or in the recesses of a wood, is now the 
heir of an old historic castle, visited by anti- 
quaries, and commended by guide-books. 

About twenty miles westward of the place 
where I embarked, pursued by the officers of 
justice, it rises in a valley which is well- 
wooded, notwithstanding its closeness to the 
sea. Built upon a sort of natural esplanade, 
it is square-shaped, flanked by a large round 
tower at each comer. The two fronts facing 
south and west are garlanded with westeria 
and climbing-roses ; those of the north and 
east are covered with ivy, whose stems, big 
• as a man's body where they spring from the 
ground, attest their great age ; and it requires 
all the gardener's vigilant care, that their in- 
vading greenery hide not under its green 
mantle the arabesques and finely-sculptured 
foliage of the white stone framework and 
mullions of the windows. A vast park sur- 
rounds it : it is planted with old trees that 
neither the pruning-hook nor the axe have ever 
touched, and it is watered by beautiful limpid 
streams which keep its turf for ever green. In 
a plantation of venerable beeches rooks come 
every night to roost, and proclaim by their caw- 
ings the beginning and the end of each day. 
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It is in this old manor of Milligan Park 
that we Uve all together — my mother, my 
brother, my wife and I. 

I have passed many hours of the six months 
that we have been settled here in the muni- 
ment-room, where the charters, the title-deeds 
and family papers are kept, busily writing at 
a great table of oak blackened by years. It is 
not, however, these deeds or these family 
papers that 1 consult laboriously; it is the 
book of my souvenirs that I turn over and 
put in order. 

We are about to christen our first child, 
our son, little Mattia ; and on the occasion 
of this christening, which is to reunite in the 
home of my fathers all those who were friends 
to me in evil days, I intend to oflfer each of 
them an account of the adventures with 
which they have been connected, as a testi- 
mony of gratitude for the help that they 
gave me, or the affection they have had for 
the poor lost child. When I have finished a 
chapter, I send it to Dorchester, to the litho- 
grapher ; and this same day I am waiting for 
the lithographed copies of my manuscript, for 
the purpose of giving one to each of my in- 
vited guests. 

This gathering is a surprise that I am 
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arranging for them, and arranging also for 
my wife, who is going to see her father, her 
sister, her brothers, her aunt, whom she does 
not expect. My mother and brother alone 
are in the secret. If no complication upsets 
our arrangements, all of them will lodge this 
night beneath my roof, and I shall have the 
happiness of seeing them around my table. 

One only will be missing from this festival, 
for, however great may be the power of 
wealth, it cannot give life to those who are 
no more. Poor dear old master, how glad 
should I have been to insure you rest I You 
should have laid down the 'piva^ the sheep- 
skin, and the velvet jacket, never agan to 
say, * Forward, my children 1' An honoured 
old age would have allowed you to lift up 
again your noble white head, and to take 
again your name ; Vitalis, the old wanderer, 
might have again become Carlo Balzani, the 
celebrated singer. But what pitiless death 
has not allowed me to do for you, I have 
done for your memory at least ; and at Paris, 
in the Montparnasse cemetery, this name of 
Carlo Balzani is inscribed upon the tomb 
which my mother, at my request, has raised 
to you ; and your bust in- bronze, sculptured 
after the portraits published at the time of 
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your celebrity, recalls your glory to those 
who once applauded you. A copy of this 
bust has been cast for me — it is there before 
me ; and in writing the story of my first years 
of trial, as the chain of events unrolled itself, 
my eyes have often sought your own. I have 
not forgotten you, I shall never forget you, 
be sure of it. If I have never stumbled nor 
fallen during this perilous existence of a lost 
child, I owe it to you, to your lessons, to 
your example, O my old master ! and at 
every festival your place shall be piously 
kept ; if you do not see me, I shall see you. 

But here comes my mother through the 
picture-gallery. Age has not dimmed her 
beauty; and I see her to-day such as she 
appeared to me for the first time under the 
SwarCs verandah, with her noble air, so full 
of sweetness and goodness ; the veil of melan- 
choly alone, which then constantly shadowed 
her face, has passed away. 

She leans upon Arthur's arm, for it is now 
no longer the mother who supports her weak 
and tottering son ; but the son, become a hand- 
some and vigorous young man, skilful in all 
bodily exercises, an elegant horseman, strong 
rower, intrepid sportsman, who with affec- 
tionate solicitude offers his arm to his 
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mother. For, contrary to the prognostication 
of his uncle, Mr. James Milligan, the miracle 
has taken place : Arthur has lived, and he 
will Uve. 

Some distance behind them, I see coming 
along an old woman, dressed like a French 
peasant, and carrying on her arm a Uttle baby 
wrapped in a white pelisse. The old peasant 
is Mother Barberin, and the child is mine ; it 
is my son, little Mattia. 

After having found my mother again, I 
wanted Mother Barberin to stop with us ; but 
she did not agree to it. 

* No,' said she to me ; ' my little Bemi, my 
place is not in your mother's house just now. 
You will have to work to educate yourself, 
and become a true gentleman by education, 
as you are one by birth. What should I do 
with you ? My place is not in your true 
mother's house. Let me go back to Cha- 
vanon. But for all that, our separation will 
not perhaps be for ever. You will grow up ; 
you will marry ; you will have children. Then 
if you like, and I am still living, I will come 
back to you to bring up your children. I 
could not be their nurse as I was yours, for I 
shall be old ; but old age does not hinder one 
from taking care of a child : one has ex- 
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perience, one does not sleep too much. And 
then I shall love your child, and you may 
be sure I will not let it be stolen away from 
me, as you were stolen yourself.' 

It has been done as Mother Barberin 
wished. Soon after the birth of our child, she 
was sent for to Chavanon ; and she left every- 
thing — her village, her customs, her friends, 
the cow, the descendant of ours — to come to 
England and live with us. Our little Mattia 
is nursed by his mother, but he is taken care 
of, carried, amused, petted by Mother Bar- 
berin, who declares that it is the finest child 
that she ever saw. 

Arthur holds in his hand a number of the 
Times. He puts it down upon my work-table, 
asking me if I have read it; and on my 
answering no, he points out with his finger 
a Vienna correspondence that I translate. 

' You will soon have a visit from Mattia in 
London ; in spite of the ^prodigious success of 
his series of concerts here, he leaves us, sum- 
moned to England by engagements which he 
cannot forego. I have already spoken to you 
of these concerts ; they have produced a most 
lively sensation, as much by the powet^ and 
originality of the artist as by the talent of the 
composer ; to sum up in a word, Mattia is the 
Chopin of the violin.^ 
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I do not require to read this article to know 
that the little street musician, my comrade 
and pupily has become a great artist. I have 
seen Mattia grow up, and develop his talent ; 
and if, when we worked all three together 
under the direction of our tutor, he, Arthur 
and I made small progress in Latin and 
Greeks he made so much in music, under the 
masters that my mother gave him, that it 
was not difficult to guess that the prediction 
of Espinassous, the musician-barber of 
Mende, would be realised. Still this news 
from Vienna filled me with a proud joy, as if 
I had my share of the applause of which it 
was the echo; but have I not, in reality? 
Mattia, is he not my other self, my comrade, 
my friend, my brother? his triumphs are 
mine, as my happiness is his. 

At this minute a servant hands me a tele- 
gram which has just been brought. 

' It is perhaps the shortest crossing, but it 
is not the most agreeable. Is there an agree- 
able one besides ? However that may be, it 
made me so ill that it was only at Kedhill 
that I felt strong enough to let you know. I 
took up Christina in passing through Paris. 
We shall reach Chegford at ten minutes past 
four ; send a carriage to meet us. 

' Mattia.' 
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In mentioning Christina, I had looked at 
Arthur, but he had turned his eyes away. 
It was only when I had come to the end of 
the despatch that he lifted them. 

^ I have a mind to go myself to Chegford,' 
said he. ' I shall tell them to get the landau 
ready/ 

* It's an excellent idea. You will thus 
come back sitting opposite Christina.' 

Without answering, he went out quickly. 
Then I turned to my mother. 

^ You see,' I said to her, * that Arthur does 
not hide his eagerness ; that is significant.' 

' Very significant.' 

It seemed to me that there was something 
like a shadow of displeasure in the tone of 
those two words. So rising, I went and sat 
down beside my mother, and, taking her two 
hands, I kissed them. 

' Dear manmia,' said I to her in French, 
which was the language that I always used 
when I wanted to talk to her tenderly like a 
little child ; * dear mamma, you must not be 
grieved because Arthur loves Christina. That, 
it is true, will prevent his making a great 
marriage, since a great marriage, according 
to the opinion of the world, is the one which 
unites birth and wealth. But does not my 
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example show that one may be happy, very 
happy, as happy as possible, with a woman 
who possesses neither birth nor wealth ? Do 
you not wish Arthur to be as happy as my- 
self ? Will you not have the same indulgence 
you have shown me, because you can refuse 
nothing to the child for whom you grieved 
during thirteen years ? Will you not be 
equally indulgent to your other son ? Will 
you fav^our one brother more than the other ?' 

She passed her hand across my forehead, 
and kissing me : 

' Oh, good boy 1* said she ; ' good brother, 
what treasures of affection there are in you I' 

* That is because I was so saving of them 
once on a time ; but it is not I who am in 
question, it is Arthur. Tell me now, where 
will he find a more charming woman than 
Christina ? Is she not a marvel of Italian 
beauty ? And does not the education which 
she has been receiving ever since we took her 
away from Lucca, fit her to take her posi- 
tion, and a distinguished position, in the most 
fastidious society V 

* You see in Christina only your friend 
Mattia's sister f 

* That is true ; and I confess, without 
evasion, that I desire, with all my heart, a 
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marriage which will bring Mattia into our 
family/ 

* Has Arthur spoken to you of his feelings 
and wishes ?' 

*Yes, dear mamma/ say I, smiling; 'he 
addressed himself to me as to the head of the 
family/ 

' And the head of the family X 
' Has promised to support him/ 
But my mother interrupted me : 

* Here is your wife/ she said ; * we will 
talk of Arthur later on/ 

My wife I you have guessed it ? And there 
is no need for me to tell you, is there ? My 
wife is the little girl with the wandering 
eyes, the speaking face, whom you know. It 
is Lisa, little, delicate, slender, aerial Lisa. 
Lisa is no longer dumb, but, fortunately, she 
has retained the delicacy and fragility which 
gives her beauty something celestial. 
. Lisa never left my mother, who brought her 
up and educated her under her own eye; 
and she became a beautiful young girl, the 
most beautiful of young girls, endowed in my 
opinion with every good quality, merits, and 
virtues, since I loved her. I asked her hand 
in marriage of my mother, and after a lively 
resistance, based upon the difference of rank, 

Vol. III. 64 
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my mother could not refuse me, which dis- 
pleased and scandalised some of our relations, 
of four who were thus displeased, three have 
already come round, gained over by Lisa's 
grace ; and the fourth only awaits a visit 
from us to yield in his turn, ou the occasion 
of which visit we shall offer our excuses for 
being happy — and this visit is fixed for to- 
morrow. 

*Well,' said Lisa, coming in, 'what is 
going on, then ? People hide themselves 
from me ; they talk in secret. Arthur has 
just gone off to Chegford station, and the 
break has been sent to Ferry. What is 
this mystery, I pray you X 

We smile to each other, but we do not 
answer her. Then she passes an arm round 
my mother s neck and kissing her tenderly : 

' Since you are in the plot, dear mother,* 
she says, * I am not uneasy. I am sure be- 
forehand that you have been, as always, 
working for our happiness; but I am only 
all the more inquisitive.' 

Time has run on, and the break that I 
have sent to Ferry to meet Lisa's family is 
likely to arrive from one minute to another. 
Then, wishing to play with her curiosity, I 
take up a field-telescope, which we use to look 
at the' pasBiivg ^\iV5«» m >3s\^ qS&w^\ but instead 
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of pointing it seawards, I turned it upon the 
road by which the break ought to arrive. 

* Look through this glass/ say I to her, 
* and your curiosity will be gratified/ 

She looks, but sees nothing upon the white 
road, no carriage being yet in sight. 

Then, in my turn, I put my eyes to the 
telescope. 

' How was it that you saw nothing in this 
glass ?' say I, in the tone of Vitalis making 
his announcement ; * it is truly marvellous, 
I can see over the sea with it, and as far as 
France. I see a neat little house in the out- 
skirts of Sceaux : a white-haired man is hurry- 
inor two women who are near him. 

' " Come, be quick I" says he ; ''we shall 
miss the train, and I shall not reach England 
for the christening of my grandson. Dame 
Catharine, hasten a bit, I beg of you; all 
the ten years that we have lived together, 
you have always been late. What ? What 
do you mean to say, Etiennette ? There's as 
usual this policeman 1 The reproach which 
I make to Catharine is quite friendly. Don't 
I know that Catharine is the best of sisters, 
as you, Etiennette, are the best of daughters? 
Where would anybody find a good girl like you, 
who refuses to marry in order that she may 
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my mother could not refuse me, which dis- 
pleased and scandalised some of our relations, 
of four who were thus displeased, three have 
already come round, gained over by Lisa's 
grace ; and the fourth only awaits a visit 
from us to yield in his turn, on the occasion 
of which visit we shall offer our excuses for 
being happy — and this visit is fixed for to- 
morrow. 

*Well,' said Lisa, coming in, 'what is 
going on, then ? People hide themselves 
from me ; they talk in secret. Arthur has 
just gone off to Chegford station, and the 
break has been sent to Ferry. What is 
this mysteiy, I pray you V 

We smile to each other, but we do not 
answer her. Then she passes an arm round 
my mother's neck and kissing her tenderly : 

' Since you are in the plot, dear mother,* 
she says, ' I am not uneasy. I am sure be- 
forehand that you have been, as always, 
working for our happiness; but I am only 
all the more inquisitive.' 

Time has run on, and the break that I 
have sent to Ferry to meet Lisa's family is 
likely to arrive from one minute to another. 
Then, wishing to play with her curiosity, I 
take up a field-telescope, which we use to look 
B.t ihei passing fihip» in the offing; but instead 
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of pointing it seawards, I turned it upon the 
road by which the break ought to arrive. 

' Look through this glass/ say I to her, 
* and your curiosity will be gratified.' 

She looks, but sees nothing upon the white 
road, no carriage being yet in sight. 

Then, in my turn, I put my eyes to the 
telescope. 

* How was it that you saw nothing in this 
glass ?' say I, in the tone of Vitalis making 
his announcement ; * it is truly marvellous. 
I can see over the sea with it, and as far as 
France. I see a neat little house in the out- 
skirts of Sceaux : a white-haired man is hurry- 
ing two women who are near him. 

' " Come, be quick I" says he ; " we shall 
miss the train, and I shall not reach England 
for the christening of my grandson. Dame 
Catharine, hasten a bit, I beg of you; all 
the ten years that we have lived together, 
you have always been late. What ? What 
do you mean to say, Etiennette ? There's as 
usual this policeman 1 The reproach which 
I make to Catharine is quite friendly. Don't 
I know that Catharine is the best of sisters, 
as you, Etiennette, are the best of daughters? 
Where would anybody find a good girl like you, 
who refuses to marry in order that she may 
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take care of her old father ; continuing, when 
8he is grown up, to act the guardian angel, 
as she did when a child with her brothers 
and sisters T 

Then, before starting, he gives his instruc- 
tions for having his flowers attended to during 
his absence : 

' ** Don't forget that I have been a gardener," 
he says to his servant ; ** and that I know 
t]^ work." ' 

' I change the position of the glass, as if I 
wanted to look in another direction. 

'Now/ I go on, * it is a steamer that I 
see : a large steamer, which is coming back 
from the Antilles, and is nearing Havre. On 
board is a young man, returning from making 
a voyage of botanical research in the region of 
the Amazon. It is said that he brings back 
a flora unknown in Europe; and the lirst 
part of his journey, published in the papers, 
is very interesting. His name, Benjamin 
Acquin, is already famous. He has only one 
thought in the world, and it is to know 
whether he will reach Havre in time to take 
the Southampton boat, and rejoin his family 
at Miiiigan Park. My glass is so wonderful 
that it follows him ; he has taken the South- 
ampton boat ; he is near at hand. 
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Again my glass is turned in another direc- 
tion, and I continue : 

* Not only I see, but I hear. Two men 
Are in a railway- carriage — an old one and a 
young one. 

* " How interesting this journey is going 
to be for us," says the old man. 

' ** Very interesting, magister." 

' " My dear Alexis, you are not only about 
to embrace your relations, and me to shake 
hands with Remi, whom we do not forget, 
but moreover, we are going down into the 
Welsh mines. You will make careful ob- 
servations there, and on going back you will 
be able to make improvements in the Truy^re, 
which will give weight to the position which 
you have been able to gain by your toil. 
For my part, I shall take back specimens, 
and add them to my collection, which the 
town of Narses has been good enough to 
accept. What a pity that Gaspard was not 
able to come !" ' 

I was going on, but Lisa had drawn near 
me ; she took my head in her two hands, and 
by her caress she hindered me from speaking. 

* Ah ! what a delightful surprise !' she 
cried, in a voice that trembled with agitation. 

* It is not me that you have to thank ; it is 
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my mother, who wished to reassemble all 
those who had been kind to her lost son. If 
you had not shut my mouth you would have 
learned that we also expect good old Bob^ 
who has become the most famous showman 
in England, and his brother, who still com- 
mands the Eclipse.' 

At this moment the rumbling of a carriage 
reaches us, followed then almost directly by 
a second ; we run to the window and see the 
break, in which Lisa recognises her father^ 
her aunt Catharine, her sister Etiennette^ 
her brothers Alexis and Benjamin. Beside 
Alexis sits an old man, who is quite white 
and bowed; it is the magister. From the 
opposite direction comes also the landau, 
from which Mattia and Christina are waving 
their hands. Then behind the landau comes 
a gig driven by Bob himself ; Bob looks quite 
like a gentleman, and his brother is just the 
rough sailor who landed us at Isigny. 

We went downstairs speedily to receive 
our guests at the foot of the outer steps. 

Dinner reunites us all at the same table, 
and naturally we talk of the past. 

^ I lately met at Baden,' said Mattia, ' in 
the gambling-rooms, a gentleman with white 
and pointed teeth, who smiled eternally in 
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spite of his bad luck. He did not recognise 
me, and he did me the honour of boiTowing 
a florin to stake upon a certain combination. 
It was a calculated coup ; it did not turn out 
well ; Mr. James Milligan lost.' 

* Why do you tell that before Remi, my 
dear Mattia ?' said my mother ; * he is quite 
capable of sending help to his uncle.' 

* Perfectly, my dear mamma.' 

'Then in what will his expiation liel' 
asked my mother. 

' It will lie in the fact that my uncle, who 
has sacrificed everything for wealth, will owe 
his bread to those that he has persecuted, and 
whose death besought.' 

* I have had news of his accomplices,' said 
Bob. 

' Of that horrible DriscoU ?* asked Mattia. 

* Not of Driscoll himself, who must be still 
beyond the sea, but of the Driscoll family. 
Mrs. Driscoll is dead, burnt one day that she 
fell into the fire, instead of falling under the 
table. And Allen and Ned have just got 
themselves sentenced to transportation ; they 
will join their father.' 

* And Kate ?' 

* Little Kate takes care of her grandfather, 
who is still living; she stays with him in 
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Bed Lion Court. The old man has money ; 
they are not badly off/ 

* If she is a chilly subject/ says Mattia, 
laughing, * I pity her ; the old man doesn't 
like anybody to come near his fire-place/ 

And in this review of old memories, each 
one adds his word. Have we not all 
memories that are common, and which it is 
pleasant to exchange ? it is the bond which 
unites us. 

When dinner is over, Mattia comes near, 
and takes me aside into the embrasure of a 
window. 

* I have an idea/ says he : * we have so 
often played for people whom we cared 
nothing about, that we ought really to play 
a little for those whom we love/ 

* There is plainly no happiness for you 
without music ; anyhow and anywhere, always 
music. Do you remember how we frightened 
our cow V 

* Will you play your Neapolitan song V 
'Gladly, for that made Lisa speak 

again.' 

And we take our instruments. From a 
handsome box lined with velvet, Mattia 
draws an old violin, which would fetch about 
two shillings if we wanted to sell it ; and I 
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take out of its cover a harp whose wood, 
washed by the rain, has returned to its native 
colour. 

They form a circle round us, but at this 
moment a dog, a poodle — Capi — presents him- 
self; he is very old, good Capi is deaf too, 
but his eyesight remains. From the cushion 
which he lies on, he has recognised his harp 
and he comes hobbling along for *the per- 
formance.' He holds a saucer in his mouth ; 
he wishes to make the round of the * dis- 
tinguished audience/ walking upon his hind 
legs ; but his strength fails him, so he sits 
down, and gravely bowing to the company, he 
lays one paw upon his heart. 

Our song sung, Capi gets up as well as he 
can, and * makes the collection. ' Everybody 
puts his offering in the saucer, and Capi, 
marvelling at the amount, brings it to me. It 
is the finest that he has ever made — there 
are only gold and silver pieces — a hundred 
and seventy francs. 

I kiss him on the nose, as in old days when 
he used to console me ; and this recollection 
of my childhood's sorrows suggests an idea 
to me, which I at once put into action. 

This instalment shall be the first of a series 
destined to found a house of refuge and aid 
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for little street musicians ; my mother and I 
will do the rest. 

'Dear madam/ said Mattia, kissing my 
mother's hand, * I ask you to give me a small 
share in your work ; if you will allow it, the- 
proceeds of my first concert in London shall 
be added to Capi's collection.' 

One page is missing to my manuscript ; it 
is that which ought to contain my Neapolitan 
song. Mattia, a better musician than I,, 
wrote this song, and here it is : 
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THE END. 
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